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BOLD TYPE. 


BRIGHT PICTURES. 


PRETTY TALES. 


THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL: 


Vol. I., now ready, small 4to, coloured paper boards, ls. 6d.; or cloth boards, 2s. 


The chief Contributors include Mrs. Motzswortx, Mrs. Macavorp, Mrs. Sirwett, Miss Bramston, Rev. J. G. Woon, &c. 
W. J. Morcan, Esq., Gorvon Brownz, Esq., and other known Artists. 


The Illustrations are by 


“The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole workmanship of the magazine is excellent.......It is a welcome addition to the literature of the 


nursery.”’—St. James’s Gasette. 





JULIANA HORATIA EWING AND HER BOOKS. 
By HORATIA K. F. GATTY. 


With a Portrait by Grorce Re, R.S.A. 


Illustrated by Facsimiles from Mrs. Ewrno’s Sketches, and a cover designed by Ranpotrit OaupEcorT. 
Small 4to, paper boards, ls. 


[ Ready shortly. 





LOB LIE-by-the-FIRE ; or, the Luck of Lingborough. By the late 
Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, 1s. 


POEMS for CHILD LIFE and COUNTRY LIFE. -In Six Books. 
Printed in Colours from Designs by R. André, By the late Mrs. EWING. 
Paper boards, 1s. each. 

No. 1. GRANDMOTHER’S SPRING. 
» 2 CONVALESCENCE, 
» 38 THE MILL STREAM. 
» 4 MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY REVIEW. 
» 5. THE POET and the BROOK. 
» 8 BABY—PUPPY—KITTEN. 


THE STORY of a SHORT LIFE. By the late Mrs. Ewing, 
Author of ‘ Jackanapes,” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Small 
4to, paper boards, 1s. 

DADDY DARWIN’S DOVE-COT: a Country Tale. By the late 


Mrs. EWING, Author of ‘“‘ Jackanapes,” &c. With numerous Dlustrati by 
Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to, en boards, 1s. _ — 





JACKANAPES. By the late Mrs. Ewing. With Seventeen Illus- 
trations by Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, 1s. 


BLUE and RED; or, the Discontented Lobster. By the late 


Mrs. EWING. With Illustrations by André, printed in Colours.’ Ornamental 
paper boards, glazed, 3s, 6d. ° 


BROTHERS of PITY, and other Tales of Beasts and Men. B 
the late Mrs. EWING. | With numerous Illustrations. 
boards, 2s. 6d. ; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 


OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY TALES. By the iate Mrs. Ewing. 


Feap. 4to; with numerous Woodcuts, paper boards, with Coloured Pictoria! 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, Author of 


“Our Insect Allies,’ &c. Large post 8yo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


OUR INSECT ENEMIES. By Theodore Wood, Author of “Our 


Insect Allies,” &c. With numerous Woodcuts, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


OUR INSECT ALLIES. By Theodore Wood. Fcap. 8vo, with 


numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Studies 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


from the Lives of Livingstone. Gordon, and Patteson. By the AUTHOR of 
ae of the SCHONBERG-CGOTTA FAMILY,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
ards, 3s. 


PERILS of the DEEP. By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, Author of “A 
a mag Town,” &c. Large post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth 
PITCAIRN: the ISLAND, the PEOPLE, and the PASTOR. By 


the late Rev. T. B. MURRAY, M.A. New Edition. Edited and brought up to 
date by the Rev. C.C. ELCUM. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. . . 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
a Crown Svo, cloth boards, 1s. each. 
THE BRITISH CITIZEN: his Rights and Privileges. A Short 
History. By J. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 
*,* Eight other Volumes have been already published. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT: what they mean 


and what must come of them. By the Right Rev. W. C. MAGEE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. Post 8vo, stitched, 5s. per 100. 


THE CASE for “ESTABLISHMENT” STATED. By the Rev. 


THOMAS MOORE, Author of ‘The Englishman’s Brief.’”’ 


Post 8vo, paper 
cover, 6d.; or cloth boards, 2s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF on BEHALF of his NATIONAL 


CHURCH. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


(This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every Diocese in England 
and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of 
English Ecclesiastical History. | 
“ They contain much valuable information....... Their contents should be found 


useful by all.’’— Times. 


BATH and WELLS. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. Feap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
*.* Eleven other Volumes of this Series have been already published, 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. Feap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Y| ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Rector of 


Wrington, Somerset. With Map. I cap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ANGLO SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general and popular view 


| of our Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study 
| this careful and conscientious epitome of those subjects.’’— Spectator, 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. With Two Maps. Fcap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
** Much instruction will be found in «a small compass.’’—Dai!y Chronicle. 
In preparation. 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By W. G. Hewlett, 
sq. iqdmadindaaniagebials 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate 
Account of the Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. } 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. each. 

BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. S. Beal, Rector of Wark, 
Northumberland, 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, 
the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. With Map. 

CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Robert K. 
DOUGLAS, of the British Museum. With Map. 

HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. With Map. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W.H.Stobart. With Map. 








THE CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 
it Bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING 


CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 8.W.; anv 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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ATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


can be sent gratis, —FRANCIS Epwakps, Bookseller, 83, High-stre 
Marylebone, Loudon, W.—Livraries purchased. ieee 








YPE-WRITER.—Plays, Reviews, Lec- 
tures, Legal Documents, and M83. of all kinds Copied quickly and 


accurately, on moderate terms,—K. TIGAR, 27, Maitland Park-road, H - 
stock-bili,'N.W. aig planes 


B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Exccutors, 


- Solicitors, &c,—-HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, & 1-1 1 Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost value in cash, Experienced valuers sent, iemovals 
without trou vle or expense to vendors, Established 1816, 











Just ready. 


ALBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE 


(No. 26), containing an Interesting and Valuable Collecti 
n 
} —_ relating to the Drama, Theatrical Books, Sporting, iamuaen 
c. Shipp. Gratis and post-tree.—224, Great Portland-street, L f 
Books and Prints Bought and Sold, a ey wee 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION.— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, First-class general Education 3 special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 


NI > rn + 
EW ART LECTURE.—Mr. JNO. PAR- 
NELL will deliver his LECTURE on “THE ENGRAVERS 
ENGRAVINGS of the LAST FOUR CENTURIES” Giamensed by fine 
examples of the old English and Foreign Schools), at his Residence 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, ROCKLEY ROAD, SHEPHERD'S BUSH GRE EN, 
LONDON, W., on THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, NoVEMDER 19TH at 
2 o'clock punctually. Twenty Tickets only will be issued, price One 
Guinea cach, to be had on application, by letter, enclosing P.O. order. 











(PHE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 
ELDER PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. 


The Couveil invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP. 
Salary £300 per annum, The Appointment will be for a term of five years, 
subject to renewal at the discretion of the Council Salary will date from 
the Ist March, 1886, and the Professor will bo expected to enter on his 
duties on that date, An allowance will pe made for travelling expenses, 
Applicatiocs, with testimonials, should reach Sir ARTHUR BLYTH, K.C.M.G. 
Agent-General for South Australia. 8, Victoria Chambers, Westmivster. 
London, 8,W., not later than the IST DECEM BER, 1885. 





Library and Medallions of the late Rev. li, A.d. Munro, 
Litt. Doct., Senior Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge. 


ESSRS. JOHN: SWAN “& SON will 


SELL by AUCTION at their ROOMS, 19, SIDNEY STREFT. 
CAMBRIDGE, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16TH, and Four Fo lowing Days. 
at 12 o'clock precisely, the Valusble acd Important LIB RY of CLAS «1. 
CAL and PHILOLOGICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS BOORS, and TWELVE 
ingen PORTRAITS of the TWELVE CJESARS in White Marble 
the property of the late Rev. H. A. J. MUNRO, Litt, Doctor onl Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. - 

Catalogues in preparation, 









MR. EDMUND GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME: 





“FIRDAUSI in EXILE, and other Poems,” 
by Epmunp Gossz, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is ready this day, with Frontispiece, elzevir 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 6s. 


Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





This day is published, royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: 


Being a Cyclopaedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, 
together with the Technical and Theological Terms of 
the Muhammadan Religion. 
BY 


THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D. M.R.AS. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are the dates at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1886 will commence ;— 
MATRICULATION —Monday, January 11, and Monday, June 21. 
BACHELUR of ARTS.—Intermediate, Monday, July 19. 

B.A., Monday, October oy 2 b Il, Mondey, 
MASTER of ARTS.—Branch I, Monday, June 7; Branch Il., Sionday, 
sae ; June 14; Branch ILL, Monday, June 21; Branch IV. 
Monday, June 28. % 
DOCTOR of LITERATUR .—Tuesday, December 7. 
SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS. —Tuesday, November 30. 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE, —Lutermedi ite, Monday, July 19. 
3.8c , Monday, October 18. 
DOCTOR of SCIENCE.—Within the first twenty-one days of June. 
t ACHELOR of ee Monday, January 4. 





DOCTOR of LAWS,—Tuesday, Janusry 19, 
BACHELOR ot MEDICINE.—Prelimiuary Sc’entifie, Monday, January 18, 
— a fand Monday, July 19. 
emai _ Dogt lotermediate, Monday, July 26. 
Soong M.B., Monday, October 25, 
BACHELOR of SURGERY.—Tuesday, Decembir 7, 
MASTER in SURGERY.—Monday, — - 
DOCLOR of MEDL INE —Monday. December 6, , 
SUB!ECTS RELATING to PUBLIC HEALTH.—Monday, December 13. 
BACHELOR of MUSiC.—Intermedinte, Monday, Decen.ber 13, 
B.Mus., Monday, December 20, 
DOCTOR of MUSIC,—Intermediate, Monaay, December 13, 
.Mus., Monday, December 20. 
ART, &c., of TEACHING,—Tuesday, March 2, 
The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and degrees may be 
obtained on application to “The Registrar of the University of Londoa 
Burlington Gardeus, London, W.” 





ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A,, Registrar. 
November 12th, 1335. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 7 
» printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
ped va = to Demy, 22 eabes by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 
Copies of Ancient Manuscripts ; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 
and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Nunismatical, 
Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 





“ Put up a Picture in your room.”’—LEIGH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
address. Suibedeas: 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. _ 


MEMORY & SUCCESS, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. | 


Wholly unlike Mnenionics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. RicHARD A. ProcrTor, and others. 

Prof. LOISETTE, 37, NEw OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





| 


CO., 13, Warertoo Puacez. 








MIDDLESEX COUNTY RECORD 
2! 


SOCIETY. 





President— 9 
The Right Honourable VISCOUNT ENFIELD, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. 
Hon. Tre:surer— 
Sir HENRY WILLIAM GoRDON, K.C.B., 68, Elm Park-road, Chelsea, 5.W. 


Hon. Secretary— . 
Basi Woopp SMITH, Esq., Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 


Hon. Assistant-Secretary— 
E, W. BEAL, Esq , M.A., Sessions House, Clerkenwell. 

This Society has been formed for the purpose of publishing the more 
interesting portions of the old County Records of Middlesex which have 
lately been arranged and calendared by order of the Justices. 

The Committee sre happy to report that Mr, CORDY JEAFFRESON is 
engeged in tditing the first two volumes of the Society's Publications, 
which it is intended shall deo! with the Rec rds from their commencement 
in 1552 to the end of the Reign of James I. 

The first volume will be published at the end of the present year, aud 
the second shortly afterwards, 

The Houorary secretaries will be happy to furnish any information, or to 
receive the Names of Donors or Subscribers. 


RexYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


11, CHANDOS SIREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


THURSDAY, 19th NOVEMBER, at 8 p.n.. Tho following paper will be 
read: “ THE STORY of PRINCE HENRY of MONMUUTH and CHIEF 
JUSTICE GASCUIGN,” by F, SOLLY-FLOUD, Q.C., M.A, FR. Hist.s., 
late H.M. Attorney-General at Gibraltar. 

P. EDWARD DOVE, Secretary. 


DFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


B LADIES), 8 and 9, YOKK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 





The HALF-TERM will begin on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19TH, 1885. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 





Just out. 


[HE BRITISH and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES of the NORTH WILTSHIRE DOWNS. 
By the Rov, ALFRED CHARLES SMITH, M,.. 


1 vol., atlas 4to, 243 pp., Seventeen large Maps and 110 Woodcuts, extra 
cloth, price £2 2s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal &vo, price 10s , half-bound, 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS of SYMEON 


of DURHAM. Edited by THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Vol. IL.—Historia 
Regum. Eadem Historia ad Quintum et Vicesimum annum continuata, p-r 
Jounnem Hagulstadensem, Accedunt Varia. 
London; LonemaNs & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford : PARKER & 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK 
and DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A, THOM & CO., Limited. 





Royal 8vo, pp. vi.—276, cloth, price 21s. 


y xr 
THE RACES of BRITAIN. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF WESTERN EUROPE, 

With Maps, Plates, and Tables, 

By JOHN BEDDOE, MD., F.RS., 

Ex-Tresident of the Anthropological Fociety of London ard ef the British 
Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society o 
Paris ; Corresponding Member of the Anthropolog’cal Society of Berlin; 
Honorary Member of the Anthropological Societies of Brussels and of Wash- 

ington, and of the Philosophical Institute of Bath, 

This Work is a description of the distinctive physical and other charac+ 
teristics of the different natioualities which have entered into the composi- 
tion of the British people. 


sristol : J, W. ARROWSMITH. London: TRUBNER & CO. 





Now ready. price One Shilling, demy 8vo. 
THE 
7 7 ~ 4 ’ TQ x 
[DEPRESSION in TRADE—ITS CAUSES 
AND REMEDIES, 

THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE ES3AYS, on “ THE 
DEPRESSION IN TRADE: its Causes and Remedies,” with an Intro- 
ductory Paper by Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.5.5., one of the 
Adjudicators. 

London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIMITED, 


LIBRARY, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 281, REGENT STREET, W.; ; and 2, KING:STREET, E.C. 











A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, HISTORY, SCIENCE, AND ALL POPULAR SUBJECTS. 


Subscription from ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, according to the number of volumes required. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Bound on the Premises. 


SETS OF WORKS BY THE POPULAR WRITERS. In Half-Roan, Half-Persian, &c. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF THE BEST BOOKS OF 


PAST YEARS GREATLY REDUCED 


IN PRICE. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS STRONGLY REBOUND, many being now out of print. 











J. NISBET & CO,, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
Ready this day, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAISY PLAINS. By Susan Warner, Author of “The Wide, 


Wide World,” *‘ Queechy,’’ &c. 
*,” This is the LAST WORK written by the Author. 
THREE NEW BOOKS BY THE REV. J. JACKSON WRAY. 
1. SIMON HOLMES, THE CARPENTER OF! ASPEN- 


DALE. With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Neat week. 


2. THE SECRET OF THE MERE; or, Under the Surface. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





| Neat week. 
38. WIDOW WINPENNY’S WATCHWORD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 1s. { Ready. 


Next week, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY, SCIENCE, AND INFIDELITY: a 


Series of Letters Vindicating the Received Truths of our Common Faith. Showing the Follies and 
Absurdities of Atheism. By the Rev. W. HILLIER, Mus.Doc. 


Next week, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE: Readings for Short Services and 


Quiet Meditation. By the Rev. F. WHITFIELD, M.A, 


Next week, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE OF ST. PETER, and other Addresses. 


By the Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., Author of “The Young Guard of the King’s Army,” “Searching 
for the Stone,” &c. 





N E w P OETRY. 
SONGS OF PERSEVERANCE: a|SONGS FOR LABOURFAND 


Manua 





of Devotional Verse. By ESTHER LEISURE. By CLARA THWAITES. 16mo, 2s. 
WIGLESWORTH. 16mo, 1s, RELIGIOUS POEMS B M 
. y rs 
SONGS OF THE SOUL. By Miss PRENTISS, Author of “Stepping Heavenwards,” 
NICHOLSON. 16mo, 2s. &2. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 
Lonpon: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BEBNERS Srneer, W. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P.; His Grace the LoRD ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN ; 
E. H. BuNnBU RY, Esq. 
Trustees—EAruL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY. 


Committee— 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. | f Edmund Gosse, Esq. H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq. F. Pollock, Esq, 
Sir F. W. Burton. Harrison, Esq. St. George Mivart, 4 Rev. Dr. Rigg. 
Professor Sidney Colvin. ¢ P Kennedy, Eis 1, C.B. | JamesCotter Morison, Esq. | G. J. Romanes, Esq. 
Austin oboe, Esq. Lang, Esq. Professor paemy Morley. Herbert Spencer. 
H. W. Freeland. Esq. 





j Rov Stanley Leathes, D.D. 
ydney Gedge, Esq. | W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esy. 


Westiminster. 
- pene 4 ie 100, ow A Volumes of fociens and a Lite in various Languages. Subscription, 
withou ntrance-ice; or £2, with Entrance-fee of £6 e Membership, £26 e 
allowed to Country, and ‘len to Town, e gy ye EB 


Members. Reading-room open from 10 to hali-past 6. Catalo 
Supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. - 7 — 


ROBERL HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


br. Mun 


Sc 
Leslie Stephen, Esq. 4 
Edward Pisce, Esq. 


| The Very Rev. Dean of | 











| ter. 





‘ALL Lists POSsT- FREE ON APPLICATION, 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARILS. 


BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 
ARNOLD ROBUR. 
By MARTIN COMBE and DUNCAN LISLE. 


3 vols., crown Svo. | This day. 





BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO? 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


A GIRL IN A THOUSAND. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 





BY WILLIAM RAABE. 


THE HUNGER-PASTOR. 
By WILLIAM RAABE., 
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LITERATURE. 
Sermons. By Mark Pattison. (Macmillan.) 
(Second Notice.) 


A susr appreciation—rarer then than now— 
of the scope and consequences of the scientific 
epoch of 1859 inspires the two series of 
academical lectures which commenced two 
years later. The course upon Liberal Educa- 
tion opens with the universal antagonism of 
the individual and the type in moral develop- 
ments as in material organisms. Education, 
no less than government, must tend to favour 
one; usually the latter, namely, orthodox 
uniformity. Plato’s Republic is cited in proof 
of the selfish elements in the parental 
educating instinct of society. But how much, 
we might ask, does education owe to-day to 
zeal in enlisting young recruits for our own 
party; how much to fear for our throats 
and consols? This school teaching is referred 
to later on (Lec. vii., 164-10), and in clear 
terms. It must be entirely passive, receptive, 
acquisitive and practical. Society must in- 
culcate whatever it thinks the best; which 
means, I suppose, that the majority of the 
electoral mob must decide what is best, and 
enforce it. As there cannot be two bests, an 
iron uniformity ensues. But culture, Pattison 
thought, is an affair of college, not of school. 
True, if school is to end in college. For 
millions it does not. They are our rulers. 
They are being taught things, not to think. 
Teach them all the same things, and those 
the very best, when they come to think (as 
they will this month), they will not think 
uniformly, but erratically—in fact, just any- 
how. Thus you do not even attain your 
stable uniformity after all: your consols are 
no safer. Teach them how to think, give 
them culture, and, with due allowance for 
self-interest, idiosyncrasy and the rest, they 
will virtually agree. At least, you will have 
intelligent variation based on a common 
method instead of anomalous aberration from 
alow type. Pattison’s views on this subject 
(here obscurely hinted, but which came out 
i private discussions) I have always keenly 
regretted. Intent on fanning the flickering 
flame of University Education, he was willing 
to carry the sacred fire to kindle humbler altars, 
but that was all. Admitting that ‘ mental 
enlargement should be the equal right of all; 
that it isin no mystical connexion with the 
learned languages—it requires very few books, 
and the observation of quite common things ” 
(p. 66)—he could hardly conceive it apart from 
academical forms. The liberal culture was no 
heritage for hinds and craftsmen. One sees, 
of course, that, given our English hierarchies 
of aswruing rank, wealth, and leisure, it is 
well to supplement them with a hierarch 

of educution, better still to make the strata 


of all four coincide. Though he sanctioned 
my view that our only hope is a recovery of 
human contentment, our only progress de- 
velopment within a class, and not promotion 
to a higher, so overpowering was his convic- 
tion of what he called the vast sum of English 
brutality, that he could see no hope for the 
many who could not emerge into the higher 
sphere of the few. Logically, this involves 
the vulgar, the almost universal, error that 
the working classes are to be raised by found- 
ing scholarships to steal away their best boys 
and transform them into college gentlemen. 
The causes of his apparent indifference are 
not far to seek. Pattison was an intellectual 
aristocrat. His benevolence and straight- 
forwardness inspired familiarity rather than 
awe in poor people ; they liked and respected 
him as ‘‘a very curious gentleman”; but he 
could no more enter into their minds or men- 
tally appreciate them than he could the pass- 
man. Admitting that the ambitious honour- 
man, the Graeculus esuriens, was hopeless, he 
failed to see that in the rich, leisured, un- 
biassed, able-bodied passman lay the virgin 
soil in which his theories might have taken 
root. The joyful young barbarian was a 
‘ sordid animal,”’ just as the sleepy old parson 
was a ‘‘ wretched erétin.” He believed it. 
A shy nature, a self-concentrated life, some 
contemptuous indifference perhaps, pre- 
cluded his studying the latent powers of 
inferior minds—an indispensable study, I 
think, for all who would train as well as 
teach. Otherwise he might have gathered 
round him a young band of disinterested 
workers, and started a movement which would 
have sapped the foundations both of examina- 
tions and athletics. 

To return. With this practical teaching 
of what is dominant in each age—theology, 
letters, or science—he contrasts with im- 
pressive eloquence the higher education, the 
training and cultivation of the individual 
mind. He pleads for the old classical cur- 
riculum, not on the ground of utility, but as 
a symbol of great aims. Some of us who 
have almost forgotten our little Latin and 
less Greek will be found not less strenuous 
in supporting the one badge which distin- 
guishes the university from a fortuitous 
agglomeration of training schools and tech- 
nical colleges. Such timid hope as he here 
expresses of a revival of the true academical 
spirit was short-lived. He lived to see the 
reforms he had been among the first to 
agitate, and the original research bubble he 
had innocently sanctioned, recoil upon his 
cherished ideals—a vast temple of Janus 
reared for the celebration of the examination 
mysteries, a suburb peopled by its hiero- 
phants, and the Academia resounding with 
‘brutal games.” The future alone can 
justify or condemn his despondency. Multi 
pertransibunt et augebitur scientia—scarcely 
sapientia. High flights in speculation, bril- 
liant scientific discoveries, plodding acquisition 
of facts, feverish assimilation of opinions, 
cannot animate an university, but the regular 
circulation of its vital fluids—the gentle 
spirit, the philosophic temper, the scientific 
habit—through all its members, great and 
small. If that circulation be impeded the 
head becomes over-heated, and the feet grow 
cold. Wherein is an allegory. 


up into a higher sphere—what he calls the 
ascetic element in the liberal education, as 
morally identical with early monastic asceti- 
cism. This view of the intimate relations of 
doxynois and ¢dirovodia is doubtless original ; 
probably it is equally sound. Further (Lec. 
v.), the philosophical and ascetic processes— 
the mental training and the moral discipline 
—are internal, not external. The student has 
now to think, to discover, to create for him- 
self, to apply Baconian method in the 
elimination of error. The office of the 
educator is but to stimulate, to suggest 
methods, and to remove hindrances. The 
final stage is a free growth on prepared soil. 
Both Catholic and Positivist theories are 
identically opposed to this view: their plan, 
inculcation of dogma—their object, the supre- 
macy of opinions—their attitude, distrust of 
the individual intellect. Conscience and 
duty prescribe a truculent abuse of the 
teacher’s opportunity, as one mischievous 
writer avows, ‘‘treading in the truth day by 
day into the ready memory, and wedging and 
tightening it into the expanding reason.” 
Education, however, has less to fear from 
these parties than from the wide-reaching 
forces—authoritative ignorance and debased 
animalism—of which they are the respectable 
types. The private-adventure proselytism 
which the author reproved has been suc- 
ceeded by avowedly propagandist institutions. 
Another sectarian college is just announced. 
In fairness we must have all, or none. Put 
up the student-mind to auction and all the 
proselytisers will flock tothe bidding. Useless 
to point out that thus they surrender the un- 
doubted advantages of the seminary—perfect 
discipline and harmonious teaching untroubled 
by opposition—without in any way profiting by 
the free academical atmosphere ; they do not 
think so. But with the utmost stretch of 
respectful sympathy for zeal like theirs, we 
cannot cease to insist that such institutions, 
secularist or religious—however admirable 
elsewhere—are here an intrusion and a 
menace; that they should have—and indeed 
can have—no place or lot within an uni- 
versity, since by their mere recognition it 
ceases to be an university at all. 

The three lectures on the attitude of the 
Church towards philosophy must be treated 
together, their historical plan being somewhat 
involved. Briefly it is this. Philosophy 
confined to the few, and couched in a learned 
language, did not at first come in contact 
with the Church, which had to deal with the 
many dewrdapoveorepo, in a peculiarly re- 
ligious and superstitious period. (This point 
is usually misrepresented.) By them, and 
their tools, the Caesars, it was persecuted. 
The second century (the whole passage is 
valuable) brought the ‘‘ victory of moral 
ideas.” Philosophy, long sulking in ascetic 
seclusion, now assumes a philanthropic mis- 
sion, comes into contact with the Church, and 
is welcomed (1) as anti-idolatrous, (2) as 
unitarian, (3) as moral. The Church recog- 
nises itself in the eclectic phase of philosophy, 
‘“‘ the rational residuum of centuries of Greek 
mental activity.”” However the fathers ex- 
plain it, the fact remains that reason and 
faith were once reconciled, and are therefore 
reconcileable. This fusion of thought, and 
even of literature, is again disintegrated, to 








In the fourth lecture the inquiry is carried 


reappear once more in the scholastic system— 
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truly philosophical because universal in scope. 
Then the revolt of Humanism, soon paralysed 
by Protestantism. The natural theology of 
the eighteenth century—especially Leibnitz’s 
Théodicée—framed to embrace the Newtonian 
Cosmos, marks the third epoch (pp. 178-182 
and 202-206). Sapped by the obscurantism of 
the Evangelical and Catholic movements (here 
mercilessly analysed), this has now broken 
down in face of new discoveries and a vaster 
Cosmos. The remedy hinted at is a new 
Theodicea. 

This thin abstract of an abstract is doubt- 
less inadequate, possibly inaccurate. A few 
comments. The reduction of the moral 
principles of the early plebeian church to the 
martyr-spirit seems to me questionable. The 
necessary evasion of the ominous silence of 
Josephus by a forged interpolation might 
well have been cited side by side with the 
‘‘ exitiabilis superstitio”’ of Tacitus in proof 
of contemporary ignorance of the Gospel 
events. It has been suggested to me that 
Pattison goes too far in making Dio Chrysos- 
tom the “first Greek writer who had pro- 
nounced the principle of slavery to be con- 
trary to the law of nature.” Taking “ prin- 
ciple” in the widest sense to include the 
cases of captives and degraded aborigines, I 
venture—under correction—to regard any 
earlier protest (if such exists) on behalf of Aris- 
totle’s pice SovAo1, as a personal and rhetorical 
eccentricity. Again, the accurate terminology 
of the schoolmen is contrasted with ‘the 
slip-shod and intangible metaphor which the 
revival of classical learning has introduced.” 
Whereupon I note with pleasure that in this 
book there are fewer metaphors than pages. 
Pattison has exaggerated the formal hostility 
of the Church towards science. A very 
able scientific assailant has admitted that 
‘the question of the earth’s motion was the 
single point in which orthodoxy came into 
real contact with science.”” Too muchis here 
made of the ‘‘astronomy which the Church 
had striven to crush as heresy.” It merely 
used the Ptolemeian system until the astro- 
nomers had quite agreed on a better. Per- 
haps it waited too long. Even so that was 
better than giving its imprimatur in succes- 
sion to every new theory from Descartes’ 
vortices to Byrne’s algebraical demonstration 
of the Athanasian Creed. Besides, the emen- 
dations of Copernicus (merely reducing it 
from a dogmatic law to a discutable hypo- 
thesis), as well as the Galileo affair, were not 
the work of the Church, but of a faction of 
the Inquisition. 

Pattison is, of course, most at home in the 
eighteen century. Science in the seventeenth 
had been humbly apologetic. Its close saw 
an impetus of the human mind (not less 
marked, we may add, than the Renascence) 
which at first ran into scepticism. But the 
aspirations of Locke soon took definite form 
‘under Leibnitz. Here we expect and we find 
an indulgent partiality. Granted the sublim- 
ity of Leibnitz’s conception of the Unity of 
Truth, and his inference of spiritual and 
moral from material laws, we must, I think, 
ask what light his sophistical theory of the 
Pre-established Harmony throws upon his 
method? Again, no doubt, the old rational 
theology was rejected by the Evangelical as 
unedifying and by the Catholic as superfluous ; 
but surely that is not all. They uncon- 





sciously revolted against its irreligion. Quite 
apart hey late scientific proofs of bungling 
and prentice-work (Pattison would hardly 
have denied their force), the Great Arti- 
ficer, puffed, patronised, excused, and de- 
fended by Butler, is a degradation of the 
Deity. And may not much of the spiritual 
palsy of the eighteenth century be indirectly 
traced to the debasing methods and smug, 
well-beneficed tone of the Evidential rabbis ? 
We are told (p. 180) that ‘‘the popular 
manuals of Butler and Puley are part of the 
heritage of all cultivated men,” but (p. 198) 
that they are ‘‘a dead letter” and ‘‘ com- 
pletely obsolete.” In truth, the Theodicea 
has evaporated with its ‘‘ divine artisan.” Its 
spirit, Pattison trusted, might be revived in a 
new synthesis of science and faith. 

Such hope is common to all theologians. 
This one stands nearly alone in basing its 
realisation upon loyalty to reason, in his con- 
temptuous repudiation of the nebulous evasions 
and tortuous manipulations of the popular 
Broad school. ‘‘The questions must be fairly 
faced,” if faced at all. In truth, at this 
juncture the attitude of the clergy is far more 
important than the strength or weakness of 
their case. What is it? Let us hear them 
in council. The Church Congress discusses 
*‘ the intellectual érials of the spiritual life ” 
(note the peculiar phrasing throughout). One 
speaker dwells on ‘‘ the ¢rials which beset this 
life through the side of the intellect,” the 
‘trial which distressed many when confronted 
by the uniformity of Nature,” the ‘‘ black 
philosophy,” also the ‘‘ backward philosophy 
which is a great trial.” Another pronounces 
that ‘‘ the intellectual man is not a competent 
judge of spiritual things, being rather ham- 
pered by special hindrances, from which he 
should seek relief by patience and prayer”’ ; 
again, ‘‘the signal ¢rap of our time is the 
triumph of the so-called [this curious epithet 
is a favourite] physical sciences.” Another 
mourns that ‘‘spiritual facts seem so dim, 
vague, and cloudy compared to material 
facts’; ‘‘another difficulty arises from the 
habit of over-indulgence in intellectual curi- 
osity”’—the cure is ‘‘ to remember that we were 
meant to be under the conditions of unsatisfied 
knowledge, that we were meant to be under 
the discipline of ignorance.” So the discus- 
sion proceeds. Next week an exegetical 
prelate, charging upon ‘‘ the alleged discoveries 
of science,” advises us “to begin by postu- 
lating the truths of religion, and then con- 
trast with them the truths which science 
claims to have established.” This partial 
paralysis of reason upon a single subject 
extends to laymen, even those whose genius 
and principles are above criticism. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his article of yesterday, 
first challenges, and then evades, argument. 
He gravely asserts that modern science 
has pronounced the Scriptural order of 
creation—viz., (1) the water population, 
(2) that of the air, (3) that of the land, 
(4) man—a ‘demonstrated conclusion and 
established fact.” No proof being offered, 
we assume that some one has somewhere said 
something which somehow by rhetorical 
manipulation can sanction the grouping, for 
example, under one stage of development of 
the whole varied water-population from pro- 
toplasm to mermaids. But to the triumphant 
argument that the author of Genesis could 





ay, # 


never have guessed this order, end so his 
knowledge must be divine, the obvious answer 
is that the order, even if right, is clearly the 
order of ignorance, of childish intuition—in 
fact, the order in which any sharp child 
would place them if asked; the order of the 
responsive sympathy of pets, of their relative 
companionableness, and so of their consan- 
guinity to man. This, by the way—my 
point is that after this show of argument the 
author instantly retires through the dust- 
cloud of rhetoric to his entrenchments, whence 
he discharges an effective peroration appealing 
directly to sentiment, opportunism, and un- 
reason. 

These instances may tend to show whether 
we are really ‘‘facing the question.” To 
plead, as Pattison did, for fair and candid 
reasoning is to be accused of bias by both 
sides; but this little book should shake the 
complacency of the most complacent un- 
reasoner. We may refuse to argue, we may 
simply claim to believe. Thus, if we may 
hardly challenge respect, at least we shall 
not merit contempt as men who accept a 
hazardous arbitration with the deliberate inten- 
tion of repudiating it. To that illustrious 
Church which Mark Pattison adorned his warn- 
ing is of special force. Anopen rupture with 
science must be her death-warrant. For just 
as in the onward march of democracy, liberal 
philosophy and culture must be driven perforce 
into the trenches of conservatism, so—paradox 
as it may seem—the Church of England may 
live to find her most strenuous and powerful 
supporters in those who, caring nothing for 
her dogmas, will venerate her as the historic 
guardian of a reasoned faith and sober prac- 
tice, and as the effectual—the only—bulwark 
against the inundation of wrangling sects and 
low superstitions. E. Pugcett. 








The Bronté Family. With special reference 
to Patrick Branwell Bronté. By Francis 
A. Leyland. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

‘“‘T raovcut,” said a friend who saw this 

book lying upon my table, ‘ that everything 

had been written about the Brontés that could 
possibly be written.” The possibilities of 
literary production are, as the much-enduring 
reviewer is well aware, an unknown quantity ; 
but as regards Bronté biography there has 
probably been a general opinion that these 
possibilities were exhausted, and that Miss 

Robinson, whose charming memoir of Emily 

Brontié: supplemented the previous works of 

Mrs. Gaskell and Mr. Wemyss Reid, had 

really said the last word. The general 

opinion is now proved to be erroneous. Mr. 

Leyland has a later word still, and as this 

later word flatly contradicts most of the 

earlier ones, I fear that the end is not yet. 

I should not, perhaps, use the word ‘ fear,” 
for any new information concerning this 
wonderful family is of real and permanent 
interest ; and we have reason to be grateful 
to Mr. Leyland, not only for the facts which 
he has himself contributed, but for any addi- 
tional facts which may now be _ brought 
forward by those whose estimate differs from 
his own. The nature of his book is accurately 
described by its title. It deals with the 


whole Bronté family, and gives much new 
and interesting information concerning Mr. 
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and Mrs. Bronté and their six children ; but 
it is mainly important as an attempt to set 
in a new light the character of Branwell 
Bronté, who has been treated by all previous 
writers with an emphatic consensus of con- 
demnation. Still, though Branwell is the 
centre of interest, there is another member of 
the family who, in Mr. Leyland’s opinion, has 
been treated with marked injustice by the 
biographers, and a word or two must be said 
concerning the chapters which treat of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté. Mrs. Gaskell, in the 
first edition of her Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
drew a picture of Charlotte’s father so ex- 
tremely unpleasant that it may fairly be 
called repulsive ; and though, in later editions, 
the biographer withdrew certain specific 
charges which she found could not be sus- 
tained, a definitely disagreeable impression 
had been stamped upon the mind of the 
reading public, and it could not be effaced 
by the mere silent suppression of this or that 
libellous anecdote. Substance and apparent 
credibility have gradually been given to a 
Bronté legend, the hero of which is an old 
man, stern, selfish, and tyrannical, an unkind 
husband, and an unfatherly father, whose fits 
of rage, in which he was wont to burn or 
otherwise destroy the clothes of his wife and 
daughters, seemed, in a man of culture and 
education, more like exhibitions of madness 
than of ordinary passion. 

If Mr. Leyland had done nothing more, 
he would, by discrediting this legend, 
have earned the gratitude of those who 
would like to think well rather than ill 
of Charlotte Brontié’s father, to whom it is 
clear that she was ardently attached. The 
positive statements round which the legend 
accreted itself were made to Mrs. Gaskell by 
a person whom she described as ‘‘a good old 
woman,” and who was accepted as an 
authority because she had nursed Mrs. Bronté 
in her illness. Her goodness, if it existed 
anywhere save in the biographer’s charitable 
imagination, must have been acquired sub- 
sequent to the time of her leaving the Bronté 
household. Mr. Leyland writes: 

“It is known that, whatever good qualities this 
person may be supposed to have had, her 
conscientiousness and rectitude, at least, were 
not of the first order, and she was detected in 
preceedings which caused Mr. Bronté to dis- 
miss her at once. With the double effect of 
explaining her dismissal and injuring Mr. 
Bronté, this person gave an account of his 
temper and conduct, embellished with the 
stories which I have quoted from the first 
edition of the Life of Charlotte, to a minister 
of the place, and it was in this way that Mrs. 
Gaskell become acquainted with her and them.” 
Mr. Leyland goes on to give some rebutting 
evidence which is of more positive value than 
this destructive criticism, but for which I 
have not space here. His witness, Nancy 
Garrs, who was the faithful servant of the 
Brontés during the whole time of their 
residence at Haworth, and who still survives, 
gives a version of one of the libellous stories 
which puts an entirely different complexion 
upon it ; meets the others with a point blank 
denial ; and speaks of Mr. Bronté as a most 
affectionate husband, an affectionate father, 
and a kind master, adding, ‘‘he was not of a 
violent temper at all; quite the reverse.” 
Tf a man be not a hero to an ordi 

respectable valet it is not at all improbable 





that he will be a scoundrel to a peculating 
nurse ; and Nancy Garrs’s testimony must be 
preferred to that of Mrs. Gaskell’s “‘ good old 
woman,”’ especially when supported, as it is, 
by the emphatic and dignified statement of 
Mr. Bronté himself, who has never been 
accused of falsehood, and by the unanimous 
testimony of all who really knew him. 

To the whitewashing of Branwell Bronti: 
Mr. Leyland devotes much more space than 
to the vindication of his father; but I cannot 
think that he is here quite so successful in 
proving his case. In fact, it is not quite 
clear what his case really is, for he certainly 
cannot suppose that even the most receptive 
readers of his plea for the defence can regard 
Branwell as an admirable, or even as a love- 
able, character. What he apparently means 
to prove, and what I think he succeeds in 
proving, is that Branwell has been the victim of 
considerable misrepresentation and exaggera- 
tion, that he was weak rather than radically 
vicious, and that much of his conduct at the 
time of his life when he inflicted the greatest 
sorrow upon those who loved him was the 
result of monomania rather than of wicked- 
ness. Mr. Leyland, for example, seems to 
convict Miss Robinson of serious inaccuracies 
in her account of the manner in which Bran- 
well left Bradford, where, with commendable 
industry, he had been endeavouring to 
secure independence as a portrait painter ; 
and other writers have evidently been led 
into similar errors, which Mr. Leyland has 
been able to correct by the evidence of com- 
petent and credible witnesses. If, however, we 
ask ourselves ‘* What do all these corrections 
and re-statements come to?’’ we can only 
answer, ‘“‘ Not very much.” It may be quite 
true that Branwell did not leave Bradford in 
debt, as Miss Robinson says he did; that she 
has considerably ante-dated the opium-eating ; 
that the story of his attempting to shoot his 
father is pure fiction; and that a number of 
other discreditable stories are either fictitious 
or grossly exaggerated: the fact remains that 
Branwell even as he is seen in these pages is 
a very sorry figure. All lovers of literature 
are, [ should think, willing, indeed eager, 
to extend not merely just dues but generous 
allowances to anyone bearing the name of 
Bronté; but when justice and generosity 
have given all they have to give, their giving 
avails little to reverse, though in some respects 
it may serve to modify, the popular verdict. 
One important modification certainly must be 
made. Mr. Leyland’s revelations leave hardly 
any reason for doubt that Branwell’s extra- 
ordinary conduct after his dismissal by the 
employer, for whose wife the young tutor had 
conceived a mad passion, was not an outburst 
of mere commonplace profligacy, but was the 
symptom of a form of monomania familiar 
to experts in mental disease ; and that, there- 
fore, he could not for the time be regarded 
as in all respects a responsible person. His 
fixed delusions as to matters of actual fact, 
and his curious habit of imparting them in 
the strictest confidence to every person whom 
he met, remind one of the episode in the life 
of Hazlitt recorded in that strange book, the 
Liber Amoris. The cases are not wholly 
alike. Hazlitt’s brain had a resisting power 
of which Branwell Bronté’s alcoholic excesses 
had wholly or in part deprived him ; but there 
is clear evidence that in both instances the 





mind had for the time, and in relation to one 


subject, entirely lost its balance. 

The most unsatisfactory and irritating por- 
tion of Mr. Leyland’s book is that devoted to 
the really absurd question as to whether 
Branwell Bronté was wholly, or in part, the 
author of Wuthering Heights. While thor- 
oughly sympathising with Miss Robinson's 
treatment of the ridiculous theory that Emily 
Bronté had won her laurels by the meanest of 
false pretences, I could not help feeling some- 
thing like annoyance at the seriousness with 
which she treated the charge; but of that 
seriousness Mr. Leyland’s chapter is a justifi- 
cation after the fact. I may be doing him 
injustice, but his handling of the subject 
strikes me as being somewhat wanting in 
candour. One receives the impression that 
he is hinting at a belief which he does not 
like fully to avow—that, like Macbeth, he is 
‘letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ ” 
He will not say that Branwell wrote the book 
which his sister claimed as her own; but he 
gives a number of reasons for regarding the 
hypothesis as tenable, and finally compromises 
the matter by formulating a theory of joint 
authorship, against which there is only one 
thing to be said—that there is not a tittle of 
tangible evidence to support it. All Mr. 
Leyland’s ingenious parallelisms are of no 
value so long as we are confronted by the 
obvious fact that he cannot produce a line 
written by Brauwell Bronté exhibiting the 
faintest adumbration of the genius which 
shines through every page of Wuthering 
Heights. It may, indeed, be urged that even 
Emily Bronté’s own verse gives no adequate 
intimation of her extraordinary power in the 
region of prose fiction, but there is no 
impassable gap between Wuthering Heights 
and the Poems by Eilis Bell, such as 
there certainly is between the great ro- 
mance and the generally thin, characterless 
verse of Branwell. I say “ generally” 
because it may frankly be admitted that some 
few of the poems printed by Mr. Leyland 
have beauty of thought and an occasional fine 
felicity of diction; but there is nothing in 
any of them—ia the best of them—to render 
possible the thought that their writer had it 
in him to tell the tale of Heathcliffe and 
Catherine. In so far, therefore, as Mr. 
Leyland has attempted to raise Branwell 
Bronti: to a vacant pinnacle and confer upon 
him an honour which assuredly is not his 
due, his book is a failure; but it is so full of 
interesting information that asa contribution 
to literary biography it may be considered a 
real success. James Asucrorr Noste. 





The Ohersonese with the Gilding Of. By 
Emily Innes. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Tue titles of books, like language as defined 
by Talleyrand, being now mostly intended to 
conceal their contents, it becomes necessary 
to explain that the curious title of this work 
simply means unpleasant experiences in the 
Malay Peninsula, or something to that effect. 
Miss Bird, who not long ago paid an agreeable 
visit to that region, travelling ‘‘ under official 
auspices and entertained at the houses of 
officials everywhere,” called her delightful 
book, Zhe Golden Chersonese. So Mrs. Innes, 
who as wife of one of those officials ‘‘ saw the 
Malayan country under totally different cir- 
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cumstances,” calls her almost equally in- 
teresting work Zhe Chersonese with the Gilding 
Off. The one sees everything from the sunny 
side; the other lives behind the scenes, and 
discovers by sid experience that there is a 
very dark side to the picture. Miss Bird’s 
passing glimpses of bright prospects, gorgeous 
tropical vegetation and sparkling waters, be- 
held under the most favourable conditions, are 
vividly reflected in her brilliant descriptions, 
presenting the sharpest contrast tothe somewhat 
gloomy, but by no means dull, pages of Mrs. 
Innes, who ‘‘ vegetates amid these scenes for 
years without books, friends, or wholesome 
food, and with mosquitoes.”” Both accounts, 
faithfully embodying personal impressions 
from different standpoints, are thus comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory of each 
other, for both are literally true in the higkest 
sense of the term. 

It was in the spring of 1876 that Mr. 
James Innes, late of Sarawak, was induced 
to accept the post of collector and magistrate 
at Langat, in the native state of Selangor. 
Although at that time the residence of Sultan 
Abdul Samat, nominal ruler of the country, 
Langat was not an inviting place even for a 
couple accustomed to the amenities of Sara- 
wak. There was not much to choose between 
Dyak and Malay ; while the mud-swamp, with 
one mud-path a quarter of a mile long between 
two padi-fields, and an attap or house of 
palm leaves on piles, of which Langat mainly 
consisted, could scarcely be regarded as an 
improvement on their Borneo experiences. 
Yet here they managed to hold out for three 
years till the completion of a new bungalow 
more pleasantly situated on a well-wooded 
height in the neighbourhood. 

But there was worse to endure than the 
rude natives, the fever-stricken mangrove 
swamps, the ‘tiger’? mosquitoes, and the 
real tigers which kept nightly vigils within a 
stone’s throw of the compound. There wasa 
British resident, also recently appointed and 
stationed at Klang (Kalang) as the official 
superior, but in all other senses immeasurably 
the inferior, of Mr. Innes. With admirable 
forbearance the author never once mentions 
the name of this person, and here it will 
suffice to say that his six years’ tenure of 
office (1876-82) did not quite succeed in ruin- 
ing British interests and civilising influences 
in Salangor. Even during her passing visit 
in 1879 Miss Bird could not fail to notice 
that all was not right; and such expressions 
as ‘‘a fussy government,” affairs ‘‘ somewhat 
mixed,” ‘‘the people harassed by a vexatious 
and uncertain system of fees and taxes,” 
‘‘the various departments in a state of hugger- 
mugger,”’ seem to drop unconsciously from 
her graphic pen. But what she did not know 
or suspect was his ungenerous treatment of 
Mr. Innes, an able and efficient servant of the 
Crown, placed at his mercy by the monstrous 
regulations of the Colonial Government, and 
at last driven from the service by the in- 
sufferable ‘ insolence of office.” 

Thanks to this deplorable issue, Mrs. 
Innes is here able to speak her mind freely ; 
and the reader cannot but admire the singular 
reserve with which she places on record a 
tale of official meanness and petty persecu- 
cution happily rare in the annals of the 
colonial department. Let one incident suffice. 
Soon after removing to his new bungalow on 





the hill, the collector receives a visit from the 
resident with his daughter, who are overheard 
dilating on the charms of the place, and 


“consulting how it would be advisable to 
apportion the rooms. He was just coming to 
the room where we were sitting, with the 
words ‘ And this, you know, will do beautifully 
for the nursery,’ on his lips, when he perceived 
us. Knowing we must have heard what he 
had said, he explained that he was thinking 
what an excellent house it would be for his 
son-in-law, should he be the person sent to do 
Mr. Innes’s duty for him during his leave.” 


In fact, as it presently appeared, the bungalow 
was wanted for this son-in-law ; and Mr. Innes 
was soon after ‘‘ promoted,” under official 
pressure, to Durian Sabatang, in Perak, a 
station which had the reputation of being 
‘‘the white man’s grave.” 

But, it will be asked, how could these 
things be? Was there no remedy, no means 
of protesting, or reporting matters to the 
authorities? None, absolutely none! All 
such complaints, by the departmental regula- 
tions, had to be forwarded through the resident, 
who returned any obnoxious passages scored 
in red, with an order to re-copy the report, 
omitting them. Then, if the expunged part 
was made the subject of an independent com- 
munication to the governor, the only result 
was a reprimand for neglect of official routine, 
so that 


‘it seemed impossible, so long as Mr. Innes 
remained in the service, to get a hearing. 
Afterwards, when he had resigned, and met 
some of the Singapore officials face to face, 
they tried to console him by telling him that 
on every occasion, while he had received a 
reprimand for form’s sake, his immediate 
superior had received a much severer one, 
because it was evident that he was in the 
wrong.” 


Among the disorders that signaled this 
resident’s administration was the so-called 
‘‘Pangkor Murder” of 1878, when Mrs. 
Innes, at the time on a visit at Captain 
Lloyd’s, narrowly escaped with her life. The 
account she gives of her share in the horrible 
drama is extremely graphic, and suggests a 
curious psychological problem. Roused by 
the noise in the next room, and peeping over 
the partition, 


‘I saw a sight which at once convinced me 
that all was not right. In the doorway opposite 
me, which I knew was Mrs. Lloyd’s room, 
were two Chinamen dashing open a box with 
hatchets. Yet I was far from guessing that 
my host had been murdered a few minutes 
before, and that he and his wife were now 
lying, weltering in their blood, just inside that 
doorway! I cried out loudly, ‘Captain Lloyd! 
Mrs. Lloyd! What is all this? What is the 
matter’? There was, of course, no answer; 
but one of the Chinamen looked up, saw me, 
and, with his hatchet still in his hand, made 
for the door of my bedroom. I darted down 
and held the door, in the insane hope of keep- 
ing him out; but, alas! it was only made, 
like the rest of the house, of palm-leaves 
lashed together with rattan, and in another 
moment the Chinaman had forced it open and 
stood before me. Even then I did not under- 
stand that he intended to murder me. . . . The 
Chinaman marched gravely and stolidly into 
the middle of the room, I retreating before 
him, and saying in Malay, ‘What are you 
doing here? What do you want? Get out!’ 
He made no answer, but held the hatchet up in 
front of him, grasping the handle with both 
hands, and, without the smallest change of 


expression in his countenance, made cuts, as I 
then thought ineffectually, at my head. I raised 
my hand to parry the blows, and, as I felt 
absolutely no pain, funcied I had succeeded ; 
but I must have fallen down insensible, as I 
remember nothing more. ‘The doctor, on after- 
wards examining my head, found three trifling 
cuts and one severe one upon it, the latter 
about four inches long and tolerably deep.” 


Her tardiness in grasping the idea that she 
was being murdered she attributes to the 
demeanour of the Chinaman, calm, composed, 
phlegmatic, advancing without the smallest 
emotion or flurry, exactly as if going about 
his ordinary business. But the description of 
the scene seems rather to suggest a state of 
hypnotism, brought about by extreme tension 
of the nervous system, and no doubt aided by 
the impassive demeanour of the Chinaman. 
She receives the cuts aimed at her head as in 
a trance, resists almost unconsciously, fancies 
the blows miss their mark, and feels no pain. 
In this same ecstatic state she appears to 
have been taken by the gang to another room 
and thrust under the bed, where she after- 
wards recovered her senses, without being 
able to remember how she got there. 

Mrs. Innes had much trouble with her 
Malay servants, whom she nevertheless pre- 
ferred to the Chinese or Klings (Indians), as 
more handy, faithful and devoted. Yet one 
of them, ‘‘disorderly Suleh,” was three 
months learning to handle a knife properly ; 
mixed claret and porter instead of beer and 
porter to make ‘half-and-half’; handed 
round the sawdust instead of the ice packed 
in it; and made many other blunders worthy 
of Handy Andy himself. Others acquired 
a certain proficiency in English, and after 
assimilating a number of words to the Malay 
phonetic system came to regard them as 
native terms, and insisted on their being 
pronounced as such. So when their mistress 
used such words as glass, bottle, stripe, black- 
ing, she would be respectfully informed that 
the proper pronunciation was gullass, botole, 
essateripe, berleckin. Otherwise the English 
language was held rather in contempt, there 
being an impression that it was spoken 


‘* Only by about a dozen people in the world, 
even counting the Governor of Singapore and 
his followers, while wherever you go—to the 
north, south, east or west, or beyond the wind 
— you find Malay spoken.” 


Our civilisation also was scarcely so fully 
appreciated as many people fancy in their 
insular sense of superiority. In a discussion 
about the respective merits of fingers and 
forks a native raja argued against the use of 
forks and spoons as being 


** such a dirty practice. We say to ourselves 
‘* What do I know of the history of this fork ? 
it has been in a hundred, perhaps a thousand, 
mouths; perhaps even in the mouth of my 
worst enemy.” This thought is very repulsive 
to us.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘the fork is thorough] 

cleaned, or ought to be, every time it is used, 
first with soap and water, then with plate- 
powder.’ ‘ Ought to be; quite so; but how do 
you know that your servant does not shirk his 
work? If you have a lazy servant you are 
liable to eat with a fork that has not been 
thoroughly cleaned ; whereas, I know that my 
fingers are clean, for I wash them myself before 
eating. They are quite as clean as the cleanest 
fork, and they have two great advantages over 
it—one, that they have never been in anyone’s 
{mouth but my own, and another that they are 
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never lost, or mislaid or stolen! They are 
always at hand when one wants them.’” 


It will be seen that under depressing cir- 
cumstances Mrs. Innes can write vivaciously, 
and that her pages are far from being so 
dull and gloomy ” as she fancies. 

A. H. Keane, 








Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. By 
R. Barry O’Brien. Vol. If. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Taose who have read Mr. O’Brien’s former 
volume will not need to be reminded of the 
able and singularly lucid way in which, 
beginning with 1831 and ending with the 
break up of Lord Melbourne’s ministry, he 
proved that every act of simple justice to Ire- 
land, whether in regard to education, or par- 
liamentary reform, or tithes, is rightly styled 
a concession, extorted, as it has been, by the 
ultima ratio of violence, and marred in each 
case by conditions which hampered its action 
and sometimes made it almost valueless. In 
this second volume he takes the same course 
with the same result, so that the unprejudiced 
reader closes the book convinced that even the 
Land Act of 1831 was a concession to the 
Land League, and was dogged by the ugly 
spectre of the Coercion Bill. 

Landlordism is in Ireland an “‘ upas tree” 
of old growth. Mr. O’Brien, indeed, traces it 
no farther back than the breach of the treaty of 
Limerick, whereby was secured the division 
of the people into two hostile nations; but we 
see in Spenser that the break up by English 
violence of the old clan system, and the trans- 
formation into a lord after the English type 
of the chief with his vaguely limited rights, 
tended to make him despotic. He acquired 
the new law-guarded powers of the landlord 
while retaining the traditional privileges of 
the chief. These powers were held in abey- 
ance during the desperate struggle for the 
ownership of the soil which ended in 1690. 
Then, when Dopping, Bishop of Meath, 
advised the Lords Justices to ‘‘ keep no faith 
with a people so perfidious as the [rish,’’ and, 
accordingly, the clause which secured the 
Catholics in their estates was dropped out of 
the treaty in spite of William’s express orders 
for its re-insertion, landlordism began to have 
free scope. So long, indeed, as William lived 
those who had maimed the treaty were checked 
by the knowledge that he was an honourable 
man; but Queen Anne’s Penal Laws, 
“which,” says Lecky, ‘abolished Catholic 
landlords and reduced Catholic tenants to a 
position of abject and hopeless serfdom,” 
gave these treaty-breakers their oppor- 
tunity. Then began the reign of rack- 
rents, middlemen, process-servers, and the 
like, not because the Irish landlord differed 
in grain from landlords elsewhere, but because 
instead of being, like the landlord in England, 
an individual dealing with individuals, he 
was one of that caste through which England 
elected to govern the country, and which she 
was, therefore, bound to protect. Hence one 
capital difference between Ireland and Scot- 
land. The Scottish chief, too, became a 
landlord, shamefully ignoring his clansmen’s 
rights; but he was still a Scot, one with his 
ag in sentiment, in traditions ; and, there- 

ore, “‘ Sutherland evictions ” have till lately 
beer the exception. After 1690, the Irish 








landlord was (as one of his champions de- 
scribed him) ‘alien in blood, religion, and 
language,” and he had the whole power of 
England to help him in enforcing the mon- 
strous land-law which, in what Mr. O’Brien 
well calls the Colonial Parliament, he and his 
fellows had enacted. This should never be 
forgotten by those who are so ready to lay 
all the blame on ‘‘ Irish landlords.” In seven 
cases out of nine they were Englishmen by 
blood as well as sympathy, and they were 
placed by the English government in an in- 
evitably demoralising position. They did not 
grow, they were made. Under such condi- 
tions, a race of angels would have degenerated 
into men ‘‘ caring no more,’’ says Mr. Froude, 
‘* for the souls and bodies of those committed 
to their charge than the drivers of a West 
Indian plantation for their herds of slaves.” 
But, rampant as the Penal Laws made him, 
the landlord had not it all his own way. 
Tories and Rapparees (those waifs of broken 
families) were succeeded by Whiteboys, Oak- 
boys, Hearts of Steel (Ulster Presbyterians, 
evicted beeause Lord Donegal, wanting to 
raise £100,000, let their holdings to Belfast 
merchants), Rightboys who aimed at equal- 
ising tithe, Ribbonmen, &c., of whom sober- 
minded Arthur Young remarks, ‘the real 
cause of the disease lay in the gentlemen, not 
in the wretches they doomed to the gallows.” 
Of these secret societies, each handed on to 
the next the torch of discord, the British 
government acquiescing in a state of things 
the most monstrous the civilised world has 
ever seen, because it was so hampered with 
““no Popery”’ as to be afraid to concede a 
grain of justice to its Catholic subjects. 

The British Government acquiesced, but 
the British traveller never failed to see where 
the fault lay. Whether it is Arthur Young, 
going from landlord to landlord a century 
ago, or Wakefield in 1808 interviewing the 
Whiteboys round Tarbert, or Lord John 
Manners, or Mr. Nassau Senior, or Mr. Bright 
—in all there is a strange consensus. It isan 
old story, but the object of retelling it is two- 
fold—first, to vindicate Ireland from the 
charge of ingratitude. The complaint is: 
‘* We’re so anxious to give her justice, but we 
get no thanks for it.” Thanks! Tardy 
justice, grudgingly conceded, has small right 
to them. And if the English people did at 
last come to desire to do Ireland justice, suc- 
cessive English ministries acted as if they 
wished to stave off each instalment so long as 
they could, and to make it as unpleasant as pos- 
sible. The Encumbered Estates Act was ‘a 
boon to landlords only”; the motion for a 
Commission on the Irish Church went hand- 
in-hand with the inevitable Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Continuance Act; the vaunted 
Land Act of 1870 at once increased the 
number of evictions by nearly a third. Of 
the educational measures Maurice O’Connell’s 
dictum is true: ‘‘The things we want are 
refused; the things we don’t want are forced 
upon us.” So much for Irish ingratitude. 
The other object is to give cumulative proof 
that force is no remedy. ‘‘ Coerce, coerce,” 
was dinned into Thomas Drummond’s ears by 
coercion-reared officials; but that true states- 
man, a sketch of whose too brief career 
fittingly closes Mr. O’Brien’s book, steadily 
refused to call for or to accept extraordinary 
powers. He so combated inertness and imbe- 





cility, and so vitalised the ordinary machinery 
of the executive, that a police inspector who at 
first had cried out “impossible” pretty soon 
confessed: ‘‘ If the business is well followed 
up, and for a sufficient time, the mischief will 
presently be put a stop to.” Drummond 
putting down faction fights by sheer force of 
character is grander even than the same man 
telling landlords that property has duties as 
well as rights, at a time when an agent 
boasted that by suddenly raising the rents he 
had ‘‘ done a good day’s work—put £10,000 
into his master’s pocket.’ Throughout 
Drummond was a model administrator (look 
at his delicious correspondence with Col. 
Verner); and if he failed to wholly quell 
Ribbonism it was partly because he had not 
time, mainly because Lord Melbourne was 
thwarted in his attempts to support by proper 
remedial legislation his Under-Secretary’s 
efforts. 

Enough to call attention to a remarkable 
and timely book, which ought to be studied as 
a whole by those to whom Irish history is still 
ariddle One thing will strike even the most 
casual reader—how often the Irish peasant 
has fought in the van of progress. Com- 
mons’ enclosures were, till yesterday, sullenly 
acquiesced in by the English ; the Whiteboys 
stood out against them. The tenants’ co- 
partnership in the land, all advanced men are 
formulating it, ad nauseam, with all sorts of 
variations and back-looks at primitive usage ; 
to the Irish peasant it has always been an heir- 
loom for which he struggled and killed and 
died. Land nationalisation, peasant pro- 
prietorship, put it how you will, it is all 
summed up in his ineradicable belief that he 
had right on his side in resisting an eviction 
which meant utter ruin. Now that English 
reformers are going in for these very things, 
one cannot help feeling that the lines : 

‘* Tritt du, mein Volk, der Vilker vor ; 
Lasz du dein Herzblut rinnen,’’ 
are far truer of Ireland than of Germany. 

The peasant has won at last ; but at what 
a cost? The country impoverished; capital 
frightened away by insecurity bred of atrocious 
misrule ; the spy-system made part and parcel 
of the national life; the nation split into two 
hostile camps secret societies (‘‘ agricultural 
trades’ unions’’); counterbalancing the still 
abnormally state-supported power of the 
landlord caste. What an indictment against 
“the English in Ireland’! And now that 
we say: ‘* Leave us to ourselves; we can’t 
possibly do worse than you have done for us,” 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Champion of the Right, 
comes forward with the argument of brute 
force, and cries: ‘Four millions must give 
way to thirty,” ¢.e., if England wills it, the 
old coercion system shall go on as merrily as 
ever. Happily there are other millions who 
say ‘“‘No” to this astounding threat; and 
their powerful voice makes one almost 
bless the famine of 1846, the death- 
pangs of which were in some sort the 
birth throes of that greater Ireland which 
Mr. Chamberlain forgot to take into his 
account. 

I have not striven to be non-political : 
it is hopeless in reviewing a work of this 
kind. At any rate, I have kept clear of 

party politics, with which, indeed, Ireland 
has, and can have, nothing whatsoever to do. 
And now 4 word on the more welcome sub- 
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ject of ethnology. Mr. O’Brien, like so many 
more, assumes that the exceptional lawless- 
ness of Tipperary is due to the stronger ad- 
mixture of English blood. It may well be so. 
In Denver City, when Hepworth Dixon knew 
it, and in many another ‘frontier of civilisa- 
tion,” the Englishman has proved that he is 
only law-abiding so long as the law is really 
a force majeure. In Ireland the Somerset- 
shire men of the Barony of Forth were, the 
staunchest in ’98. But let no one think that 
the Tipperary peasant is necessarily ‘‘ Crom- 
wellian”’ because he has grey eyes and light- 
brown hair. The heroes and heroines of 
Gaelic legend had hair ‘‘as yellow as the 
flower of the St. John’s wort’; and the 
tomans, who were not blind, said aurea 
caesarics ollis, and contrasted them with the 
Basque-like Silures. The notion that ‘ the 
Celt’ is a short dark man may go with the 
belief in rock-basins, and ovates, and Cuthites. 
Henry Sroarr Facan. 








NEW NOVELS. 


White Heather. By William Black. (Mac- 
millan.) 


What is a Girl to do? By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. (Chapman & Hall.) 


In his own Hand. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks. (White.) 


The Mystery of Allan Grale. By Isabella F. 
Mayo. (Bentley.) 

Social Silhouettes. 
(Triibner.) 


Cassandra’s Casket. By Mrs. Marshall. (Nis- 
bet.) 


Damages. By Vincent M. Holt. (Maxwell.) 


Somer hard things have been said of late by 
an inconstant and ungrateful public, ever 
seeking after some new thing, of Mr. Black’s 
books. But there is one thing that, whatever 
any great or small public may say, no critic 
will ever say—and that is that Mr. Black is 
unreadable. His writing and his narrative 
both slip along with a practised ease which 
certainly no other living novelist excels, if 
any other equals it. You may get out of the 
boat at the end and depart with as little ex- 
citement as the ordinary passenger who pays 
his two-pence and steps ashore at a ferry; 
but if you possess a judicial mind you cannot 
deny that the ferryman is a deacon in his 
craft. We do not particularly admire the 
principal distinguishing point of White 
Heather—the profusion of verse from the sup- 
posed hand of its hero with which its pages 
are studded. Not that Mr. Black is a bad 
verse-writer. On the contrary, his perfect 
familiarity with the always charming ballad 
common-places of Scotch literature, and a 
certain knack of smooth stanza-stringing 
with which the upper powers have gifted 
him, make his verses not much less pleasant 
reading than his prose. But there is little 
distinction about them, and as part of a novel 
they have an air of inappropriateness. The 
wicked critic catches himself wondering 
whether Mr. Black wrote the novel to bring 
in the verses, or the verses to eke out the 
novel ; and though this is a base and brutal 
thought, it somehow or other occupies the 
mind. Still there is not the slightest ill- 


By Edgar Faweett. 





feeling on the critic’s part when Mr. 
Black and the critic part company. For his 
scenery Mr. Black has left the great and 
wide sea, and has gone to eau douce: though 
Highland lochs and rivers are not so very 
douce either, if a bilingual play on words 
may be permitted. His Highland heroine is 
the same kind of creature, rather too bright 
and good, &c., as his Highland heroines fre- 
quently have been. His American heroine is 
decidedly better than the average of Americar. 
heroines as represented both by their country- 
men and others, and may be pronounced a 
really attractive womankind. Her father is 
not too much of a bore, despite his velvet and 
gold slippers, and his Republican principles, 
and there is considerable verve in the buxom 
Glasgow widow, Kate Menzies. We have 
expressed but qualified respect for the verses 
of Mr. Ronald Strang, gamekeeper and genius. 
But there is a certain sense (Irish we believe) 
in which the words ‘‘a great poet” might be 
applied to him. And we should be glad to be 
more sure of the happiness of Miss Meenie 
Douglas, the ethereal young woman above re- 
ferred to, after she has been assigned as daily 
food to such a human nature. Of the book 
as a whole it can only be said that Mr. Black 
has done worse work, and better. 


Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s book is a suffi- 
ciently lively and varied account of the 
fortunes of a self-helpful young lady who is 
cheated of her inheritance by a wicked 
French uncle, and mixes in London literary, 
musical, and dramatic society of a semi- 
Bohemian character without any unpleasant 
results on her morals and manners. Perhaps 
Mr. Edwards’s sketches may do a little, a 
very little, harm by keeping up in the public 
mind the extremely unfounded idea that 
Bohemianism is more or less inseparable from 
literature and art. But the said sketches are 
amusing enough, never offend seriously 
against good taste, and, as initiated persons 
will easily recognise, are not unfrequently 
founded on fact without the founding on fact 
being of an objectionably personal kind. The 
latter part of the book deals with the war 
of 1870, and is written with spirit and 
knowledge, while Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 
also brought in by no means tediously or mal 
apropos his acquaintance with Russian things. 
Of all persons concerned Mr. Edwards writes 
amiably, except, perhaps, of writers of lead- 
ing articles. Now, it is doubtless easier to 
write leading articles than to write, say, 
Paradise Lost or Vanity Fair; yet, we think, 
we have heard of practised men of letters who 
could not manage a leading article. 


Readers of Mrs. Linnaeus Banks’s stories 
of life in the midland and northern counties 
know that she is fond of taking a historic 
personage of the minor kind, or, at any rate, 
a historical incident, and working it up into 
anovel. It is scarcely necessary here to pass 
any elaborate judgment on the wisdom of this 
proceeding. It at any rate secures that there 
shall be no lack of matter, though, perhaps, 
it does not exactly facilitate the dealing with 
that matter in a way wholly agreeable to the 
laws of art. The hero of Jn his own Hand is 
William Hutton, of Birmingham, a man well 
enough known, though, perhaps, not to the 
present generation. Hutton’s career, with the 
Priestley riots for an inspiriting finish to the 





third volume, has given the author a subject 
by no means ill suited to her peculiar tastes and 
talents, so that the book may very fairly rank 
by the side of The Manchester Man. The 
scenes and- characters are sufficiently varied, 
and if there is not a great deal of plot there 
is plenty of action. 


The Mystery of Allan Grale is a title which 
a pedantic critic might describe as possessing 
the quality of polarity. That is to say, it 
is likely to attract some readers and repel 
others for exactly the same reason. We con- 
fess to being rather of the latter class. The 
fictitious persons who leave their hats in 
pools and themselves (or something that, being 
in the condition of Sir Thomas in the Jngolds- 
by Legends, is capable of being mistaken for 
them) somewhere near the hats do not greatly 
arride us. On the other hand there are many 
people who love them dearly, especially when, 
as here, there is a ghostly knock at the door 
thrown into the bargain and several trifles of 
the same kind. Moreover, it is fair to say 
that the book is very far from being all 
rawhead-and-bloodybones, and that there is 
plenty of commonplace dialogue and action 
—action and dialogue, indeed, so common- 
place as to remind the reader strikingly 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. Now, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, like other distinguished persons, is 
a popular writer; and we do not know why 
Miss or Mrs. Mayo should not be one likewise. 
Her opening chapter is better written than 
the greater part of her book, and this probably 
shows that she can do better than Allan Grale 
if she tries. 


To say that Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s prose is a 
great deal better than his verse may seem a 
rather ungracious compliment ; but as a faith- 
ful record of critical impression it cannot be 
avoided. Even in Mr. Fawcett’s prose there 
is occasionally a good deal of the style tour- 
menté. When one finds that he cannot tell 
us how a rather good-looking woman had an 
ugly nose without saying “her nose in its 
abandonment of symmetry should perhaps not 
be recorded of her so to speak: there seems 
even a sort of ungallantry in mentioning it, 
since the rest of her face is @ sort of wistful 
feminine apology for her having it at all,” 
there is very little to be done except to 
ejaculate ‘‘ Lord! Lord!” or ‘ Papae!” or 
** Aballiboozabanganorribo!” or anything 
else that comes handiest, and passon. The 
matter, too, as distinguished from the form of 
the book (which is a series of sketches of New 
York society, supposed to be furnished by a 
certain Mark Manhattan), has the drawback of 
most social sketches, the drawback of being 
too evidently conventional. As a matter of 
fact (though it is a fact that only social 
satirists of the calibre of Thackeray or 
Fielding recognise) men and women do not 
fall into the hard-and-fast types that the 
minor social satirist loves. Still Mr. Fawcett 
has some amusing sketches, and one or two 
decidedly clever ones. ‘‘An Anglomaniac 
with Brains” (Mr. Fawcett, by the way, 
appears himself to have Anglomaniacs rather 
on the brain), ‘The Young Man who 
imagines,” and ‘‘ The Gentleman who Lived 
Too Long,” have considerable merit ; nor is 
‘The Lady who is Sensational,” from which 
the above singular sentence is extracted, al- 


\together unhappy. It is odd, though, that 
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while it contains a sneer at the late Mr. 
Trollope, at least one side, the less amiable 
one, of the heroine’s character, is either a 
reminiscence of, or a very curious coincidence 
with, the great Madalina Demolines. 


Cassandra’s Casket is not an American book, 
which it is well to mention, because of the 
sense which American fancy for fine language 
has put on the word “ casket.” Cassandra is 
not a corpse, nor is she like Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. Her casket is only a little silver 
box which she finds on the sea-shore, and she 
herself is only a school girl who gets into 
trouble with a prim half-sister. The book, like 
all Mrs. Marshall’s books, is well principled 
and well intentioned in every way, though 
we doubt the wisdom of always, as somebody 
once irreverently phrased it, ‘‘chucking in a 
death-bed”” to impress the youthful mind. 
The story is told with sufficient liveliness, 
and the school scenes and conversations are 
natural. There are illustrations which are, 
we think, nearly the worst we ever saw. 


The hero of Mr. Holt’s Damages remarks at 
the end to his papa, whom he has (the word 
is fortunately not actionable as applied toa 
fictitious character) swindled out of sixty 
thousand pounds by a collusive action for 
breach of promise, with the intention of then 
marrying the young woman and living com- 
fortably thereon, ‘‘ It may be a mean trick, 
father.’ Lord Mainoaks’s candour is exem- 
plary, and we shall only say that it would 
have been better if he had substituted ‘‘is” 
for “‘may be.” So it appears the modern 
version runs: ‘‘ Though father and mither 
and a’ should go mad, Yet ye’ll just allow me 
to bring an action against ye, and they’ll have 
to pay the damages, and then, without the 
trouble of whistling, I’ll come to ye, my lad.” 
We are only very foolish fond old critics ; 
but we like the ancient ways better. 

Grorce Sarntspury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“ENGLISH WORTHIES.”—Charles Darwin. By 
Grant Allen. (Longmans.) No other man 
could have been found so well qualified as Mr. 
Grant Allen for the task of writing such a 
thoroughly popular account of Darwin’s life 
and achievement as might appropriately find a 
place between the ‘‘ fancy boards ” of a volume 
of the ‘‘English Worthies” series. In any 
other hands of equal scientific competence the 
book on Darwin would have been — very 
excusably, most people would have thought— 
the least entertaining of the series; but Mr. 
Lang will be a fortunate editor indeed, if 
many of his contributors succeed in rivalling 
the charm of style and unfailing popular 
interest of the opening volume. The manner 
in which the biographical portion of the work 
has been written has a peculiar appropriateness 
to the subject. The author observes in his 
preface that he regurds Darwin’s life ‘“‘ mainly 
as a study in the interaction of organism and 
environment ”; and in this spirit he has tried 
to show how Darwin’s greatness was the result, 
on the one hand, of the qualities ine had in- 
herited from both lines of his ancestry, and, on 
the other hand, of the intellectual movements 
that were at work in ‘‘ the world into which he 
was born.” After tracing the course of the 
studies by which Darwin was conducted to his 
epoch-making discovery, and sketching the 
pas = | of the approximations which had been 
made by earlier enquirers to an anticipation of 
the Darwinian theory, Mr. Allen proceeds to 








give an account of the principles set forth in 
The Origin of Species. The author says in a 
footnote that those who are acquainted with 
the original work may safely “‘ skip ” the pages 
which he has devoted to this subject. Wecan- 
not second the advice: the reader who follows 
it will certainly miss some very charming 
writing, and possibly a useful lesson in the art 
of popular scientific exposition. Although Mr. 
Allen himself does not seem very sanguine on 
the point, we do not think that many readers 
of these pages will fail to obtain a clear idea as 
to the true nature and bearings of the much- 
misunderstood doctrine of ‘‘ Natural Selection.” 
The story of the gradual acceptance of this 
doctrine by the scientific world is then briefly 
told, and an outline is given of Darwin’s later 
scientific labours. The volume concludes with 
two chapters, headed ‘ Darwin’s Place in the 
Evolutionary Movement,” and ‘“‘ The Net 
Result.” These closing chapters are certainly 
not calculated to reassure those persons wlio 
are terrified by the thought of the destructive 
inferences that may be drawn from the 
Darwinian principles. In fact, the author has 
rather needlessly gone out of his way to excite 
adverse prejudice by apparently making 
Darwinism responsible for consequences which 
(as he would doubtless admit) it has not been 
proved necessarily to involve. To Mr. Allen’s 
ardent faith the vict ry of Darwin carries with 
it the victory of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and he 
cannot forego the opportunity of singing his 
song of triumph—a little more loudly than is 
consistent with good taste. Only very fervid 
partisans, we fancy, will quite approve of the 
tone of such sentences as the following: 


** Dogmatic Comte was forthwith left to the little 
band of his devoted adherents; shadowy Hegel 
was relegated with a bow to the cool shades of the 
common rooms of Oxford ; Buckle was exploded 
like an inflated wind-bag ; even Mill himself ’’— 


but we need not complete the quotation. Once 
or twice in the book Mr. Allen indulges in 
scoffing remarks about scientific “‘ solidity” and 
‘** plodding,” which seem by no means appro- 
priate in a biography of the most thorough and 
patient of all students of nature ; and he utters 
no wholesome word of caution against the 
sciolism which plays at inventing explanations 
of facts which it has never taken the trouble to 
master. Such a caution would have been 
eminently in place, because speculation of this 
kind nowadays generally calls itself Darwinian 
—very naturally, for in rash and unskilled 
hands the keys on the Darwinian bunch can 
always be made to revolve beautifully in the 
lock, whether they draw the bolt or not. It is 
quite plain that Mr. Allen’s instinctive sym- 
pathies are rather with the brilliant theorists 
than with the class of cautious investigators to 
which Darwin belonged ; but it is all the more 
to his credit that this bias has not betrayed him 
into any defective appreciation of Darwin’s 
personal greatness or of the importance of his 
scientific work. If the book is not faultless, it 
is at any rate a performance of which the 
author has a right to be proud, and which sets 
up a standard of excellence that the writers of 
the succeeding volumes of the series will not 
find it easy to surpass. 


The River Column: a Narrative of the 
Advance of the River Column of the Nile 
Expeditionary Force, and its Return down the 
Rapids. By Maj.-Gen. Henry Brackenbury. 
With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L, L. Col- 
borne. (Blackwood.) Events move so rapidly 
in contemporary history, that even the lengthy 
sub-title of this book may fail to bring to the 
remembrance of some the military achieve- 
ment which it records. And yet scarcely nine 
months have passed since we were all anxiously 
reading telegrams from Korti, Merawi, Ham- 
dab, Birti, and Kirbekan. The ‘‘river column” 





was technically a “ flying column,” i.e.,’a force 
cut off from its base of supplies, whose duty it 
was to reach Berber by the river, and there 
cooperate with the ‘desert column” from 
Metemmeh. The fall of Khartum and the death 
of Gordon caused its recall, when it had broken 
the opposition of the enemy by the brilliant 
action at Kirbekan, and had overcome the still 
more formidable obstacles presented by the 
rapids of the Nile. In one sense, therefore, its 
operations were fruitless; and at no time did it 
run such serious hazard as did the desert 
column. The measure of success which it 
attained is of special military interest as repre- 
senting the furthest development of Lord 
Wolseley’s much debated plan of conveying his 
army up the Nile in boats to Khartum. That 
this plan was feasible there can be no doubt ; 
but it seems no less clear that it involved a 
longer duration of time than was compatible 
with the supreme object of the expedition— 
the rescue of Gordon. Gen. Brackenbury, who 
succeeded to the command of the river column 
after the death of Gen. Earle at Kirbekan, has 
here written a plain narrative, almost in diary 
form, of the incidents of the expedition, which 
no other single man could describe with equal 
knowledge. Though he has purposely avoided the 
usual efforts after fine writing, we undertake to 
say that his book will be read as widely and as 
carefully as it deserves. For by force of its 
subject it is an entirely novel contribution to 
military history. To the lay reader, its chief 
interest consists in its explanation of the 
supreme importance of transport, commissariat, 
and other staff arrangements, The military 
student will be not less attracted by the excel- 
lent maps of a practically unknown region, 
which we owe to a grandson of the first Lord 
Seaton. May we take the liberty of suggesting 
to the author a motto out of Mypatia ? 

*** Why do you not sit down, man,’ quoth Cyril. 
‘Pardon me,’ said the monk, with a piteous gesture ; 
‘of sitting as of all carnal pleasure, cometh satiety 
at the last.’ ”’ 

New Guinea: an Account of the Establish- 
ment of the British Protectorate on the Southern 
Shores of New Guinea. By Charles Lyne, 
Special Correspondent of the Sydney Morning 
Herald, (Sampson Low.) The circumstances 
of Commodore Erskine’s recent cruise were 
detailed in the newspapers at the time. It is a 
slight exaggeration to say that ‘‘a great deal 
of New Guinea and its people was seen,” even 
by the Special Correspondent; but the pro- 
tection of the men-of-war and the guidance of 
the missionaries afforded exceptional opportuni- 
ties, and Mr. Lyne made good use of them. 
All the chief places along the limited extent of 
coast embraced by the Protectorate were 
visited, and its object carefully explained to the 
people, the visit of the ships being rendered 
more welcome by the fact that they took back 
with them from Queensland a number of 
natives who had been kidnapped or decoyed 
under false pretences by the ‘‘ Labour” vessels. 
The success of the expedition, however, was 
due almost entirely to the beneficent influence 
established in the last few years by such men as 
Messrs. Lawes and Chalmers, the missionaries, 
the civilising effect of whose work has been 
very remarkable. Those who are interested in 
the subject will not, naturally, expect to learn 
from an account of this flying visit anything 
about the country or the people which has not 
already been recorded by writers like Mr. 
Chalmers or Mr. Wyatt Gill; but Mr. Lyne is a 
practised writer, and relates all that he saw 
very pleasantly and intelligently. He is, for 
instance, especially careful in describing the 
peculiarities of ornaments, and of personal 


appearance, which distinguish one tribe from 
another. The unfavourable view which he 
takes of the capabilities of the country for 
settlement is worthy of notice. 
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Stir Epmunp bu CANE’s volume on The 
Punishment and Prevention of Crime, the latest 
addition to the “ English Citizen” series (Mac- 
millan), contains much pleasant reading for 
those who believe in the gradual improvement 
of the kuman race. The number of criminals 
is diminishing every year, while the population 
is increasing even more markedly. The un- 
fortunates or the wilfuls who are under restraint 
offend less and less each year against the prison 
regulations, and the cost of maintaining the 
vast establishments which are required for the 
housing of the criminals is being rigidly reduced, 
much to the satisfaction of the taxpayer. 
Eight years ago the annual expenditure on 
prisons amounted to £496,000, and they were 
then under local authority ; now, when all the 
fancied evils of State management have been 
introduced, the cost has dwindled steadily to 
£381,000. Two of the chapters of Sir Edmund 
du Cane’s book have interested us greatly. 
One of them contains a description of prison life 
at the present time, and the details of the 
trades which the inmates are taught; the 
other supplies some information, necessarily 
limited, on the register of criminals which is 
distributed annually to the prisons all over the 
kingdom, and on the societies which have been 
formed for ameliorating the condition of the 
prison inmates when they are once more restored 
to liberty. The records of the past seem to 
have been freely opened to the Surveyor- 
General of Prisons, and much antiquarian 
information is incorporated into the pages of 
his treatise. It would be difficult to cap the 
story (p. 57) of the felon who was confined in a 
prison where Bible reading formed his chief 
occupation, but was unfortunately liberated 
from his cell and interrupted in his studies 
when he had only ‘‘ got as far as Ephesians,” 
whereupon he stole a sheep to go back once 
more into restraint and learn the rest of the 
Testament. Sir Edmund du Cane seems 
inclined to hesitate in accepting the statement 
that some contractors who had purchased con- 
victs at Bristol for transportation to the 
Colonies landed their property at Lundy 
Island, but we think that it is corroborated in 
Mr. Chanter’s description of Lundy. Both 
amusement and instruction may be acquired 
from this guide to prison life. 


Les Chers Voisins. Par Max O’Rell. (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy.) This latest volume will in 
some degree repair the injury which the author 
did to his own reputation by the silly and 
vulgar performance called Les Filles de John 
Bull. Perhaps the new book is not quite equal 
to John Bull et son lle; it is rather carelessly 
put together, and contains some commonplace 
padding—the worst specimen being a ridiculous 
chapter on sea-sickness. But on the whole it is 
decidedly worth reading. The writer’s professed 
object is the promotion of mutual respect and 
goodwill between Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
and he therefore dwells chiefly on the more 
attractive features of national character; but 
the oddities and weaknesses of both nations 
come in for a good deal of clever and good- 
humoured satire. Some amusing illustrations 
are given of the reciprocal mimicry of each 
other’s fashions and language by the French 
and the English. In Parisian middle-class 
society, it seems, it has become usual for cards 
of invitation to contain the singular intimation : 
“On /iveoclocquera i neuf heures.” The chapter 
headed ‘‘ Pharisiens et Crocodiles” very aptly 
hits off the contrast between the forms which 
hypocrisy assumes in England and in France— 
between the English cant of piety and morality, 
and the French cant of high-flown sentiment. 
The remarks on the difference in usage between 
the words ‘‘ British ” and ‘‘ English” is neatly 
put. 

‘On dit: ‘Histoire de la litterature anglaise’ : 
on ne dira pas: ‘Histoire de la litterature bri- 





tannique.’ Il y adans le mot British, soit quelque 
chose de goguenard, coit quelque chose de chauvin. 
On dira fort bien British’ Soldiers, British Army. 
La dame qui a rempliles journaux de ses hauts 
cris sur les quelques nudités qui ont été exposées au 
Salon anglais de l’année, n’est connue que sous le 
nom de British Matron. . L’English Public, 
c'est la bonne soviété: le British Public, c’est le 
commun des mortels du Royaume-Uni.”’ 


The author adds that ‘ British ” is to ‘‘ English ” 
much as ‘‘Gaulois” is to ‘ Francais ”—an 
observation which may be true mutatis mutindis, 
though the saving clause means a great deal. 
Speaking of the political power of epigrammatic 
phrases in France, and of the many cases in 
which rashly uttered sayings like Ollivier’s cwur 
léyer and Jules Favre’s ‘‘ not an inch of our 
territory, not a stone of our fortresses,” have 
destroyed the political career of their authors, 
“* Max O’Rell” remarks: ‘‘ L’histoire de France 
pourrait s’écrire entre des guillemets.” Of the 
English public-school system, of which he has 
had much experience, the author is an unquali- 
fied admirer, contrasting it with the system of 
the French /ycées entirely to the disadvantage 
of the latter. It rather surprises us to be 
told that England (once, asthe readerisreminded, 
the country of Newton and Harvey) has long 
ceased to occupy herself in scientific discovery 
or invention. We are not of those Englishmen 
who believe that ‘‘ France never invented 
anything but the guillotine”; but a list of the 
greatest discoverers and inventors of the last 
thirty years would show more Englishmen than 
Frenchmen, though, so far as industrial inventors 
are concerned, there would probably be more 
Americans than either. Altogether, though 
the book is not calculated for more than an 
ephemeral popularity, it very fairly deserves the 
kind of success at which it aims. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. Max MiULuer is now at Florence, 
where he intends to remain for the next three 
weeks, 


Pror. SAYcE purposes to leave England on 
Nov. 27. He goes direct to Egypt vid Brindisi, 
and hopes to spend some time with Mr. Flinders 
Petrie and Mr. Ernest Gardner on the site of 
Naukratis. 


THE Oxford Magazine prints a list of Oxford 
men who are candidates at the general election. 
The total is no less than 193, of whom 108 are 
Liberals and 85 Conservatives. It is interest- 
ing to find that, of those who took first-class 
honours, 64 are Liberals and 25 Conservatives ; 
of those who took first-class honours in the 
final classical school, 25 are Liberals and 5 
Conservatives; and of those who took double 
first classes, all are Liberals. The same pro- 
portion seems to hold good at Cambridge, 
where, out of the candidates who took first 
classes, 25 are Liberals and 12 Conservatives. 


As much interest has been aroused by the 
announcement of Mr. James E. Doyle’s Official 
Baronage of England, we may state that, though 
the large paper copies of the work are now 
ready for subscribers, the issue of the ordinary 
edition will probably be postponed for a few 
weeks. Mr. James E. Doyle, we may add, is 
the nephew of the famous “‘H. B.” of Punch, 
and the writer of the text of Brown, Jones and 
Robinson. 


A NEW poem, entitled Hros and Psyche, by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, the author of Prometheus 
the Firegiver, is in the press, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bell & Sons before Christmas. 


We are glad to hear that the sale of the new 
collected edition of Mr. George Meredith’s 
novels far exceeds the estimate of his pub- 
lishers, 





——_ 


THE ‘‘ Murray Indemnity Fund,” set on foot 
by the Philological Society to repay to the 
editor of its New English Dictionary the £400 
borrowed, and £150 advanced by him to bring 
out part i. of the dictionary, has accomplished 
its main objects. The £400 and the £150 have 
been repaid, the heavy costs of printing and 
postage in raising the sums have been dis- 
charged, and a balance of about £30 is in hand, 
which will be placed at Dr. Murray’s disposal, 
The fund will be kept open till the middle of 
December, so that contributions may still be 
paid to the treasurer, Mr. B. Dawson, the 
Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 

THE Wyclif Quincentenary Committee, having 
failed to raise funds for the erection of a statue 
to Wyclif, has handed over its balance of sixteen 
guineas to the Wyclif Society for the publica- 
tion of Wyclif’s Latin works, and thus ended 
its labours. 


THE Wyclif Society has two books just ready 
for issue—Prof. Loserth’s edition of Wyclif’s 
De Ecclesia, whose last sheet is in proof; and 
Mr. Alfred Pollard’s edition of the Dialogues, 
whose text is printed, and whose introduction, 
notes, and index are nearly finished. 


Last year we remember the American papers 
boasted that their magazines were entirely sup- 
plied with native fiction. For the coming year 
Harper’s will have a novel by Mr. R. D. Black- 
more, entitled ‘‘Springhaven,” dealing with 
rural England at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars; and Lippincott’s, a novel by Mr. W. E. 
Norris, entitled ‘‘ Hope,” in addition to a series 
of stories, sketches, &c., by some dozen English 
authors, published simultaneously with their 
appearance in England. 


Not a few readers of the ACADEMY will be 
interested to know that the grave of the late 
R. H. Horne, at Margate, has been marked by 
a tombstone, erected by an old friend, which 
contains inscriptions stating who he was and 
what he wrote, with a quotation from Orion. 


Mr. W. E. Forster will contribute a preface 
to a work which Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about 
to publish, entitled The Citizen Reader. This 
book, which is written for the use of the upper 
standards of elementary schools, will contain 
an account, in simple and popular language, of 
the legislative and administrative arrangements 
of our country, and give clear instructions in 
regard to the rights, duties, and privileges of 
English citizens. It will be fully illustrated 
with wood engravings, and will contain two 
coloured plates. 


A NEW edition of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island wili be published next week, 
the special feature of which is numerous illus- 
trations, now appearing for the first time. 


The Last Meeting, the new story which Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin will publish next week, is by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, who has sought to 
unite the delicate character-drawing and 
brilliant dialogue of the new American school 
of fiction with an elaborate plot, turning on a 
mysterious disappearance. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will also publish a 
new book by Dr. Charles Grindrod, entitled 
Tales in the Speech-House. It consists of a 
series of short stories by a party of snow-bound 
travellers in the Forest of Dean, the stories 
being linked together by the personality of the 
tellers. lustrations of some of the chief 
points of the forest scenery accompany the 
work. 

Messrs. BLackwooD announce The Shiré 
Highlands, by Mr. John Buchanan, planter at 
Zomba, in East Central Africa. 

The Wit and Humour of Life is the title of a 
volume by Dr. Charles Stanford, which will be 


published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
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Sylvan Winter, Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
new book, which will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., will in- 
clude seventy illustrations by Mr. Frederick 
Golden Short. 


Messrs. T. & T, CLark, of Edinburgh, have 
acquired the sole right of translation of the late 
Prof. J. A. Dorner’s System of Christian Ethics. 


Messrs. Burns & OaTEs will publish shortly 
a popular edition of Mr. J. N. Murphy’s Chair 
of Peter, with more than 100 pages of new 
matter and the statistics brought down to the 
present year. 


Mr. JAMES Bonar’s Malthus and his Work 
has had the distinction of being reprinted in 
Messrs. Harper’s ‘‘ Handy Series,” which is 
almost entirely confined to popular works of 
fiction. 


Mr. J. THEODORE BENT will contribute another 
article on ‘‘ Diaries of Early Travel” to the 
next number of the Antiquary. For the same 
journal Mr. Edward Solly has written a biblio- 
graphical study of Steele’s Christian Hero, and 
there will also be given a transcript of a con- 
temporary MS. account of the rebellion of the 
Earl of Essex. Miss Toulmin Smith will write 
an article on the House of Lords. 


Durine next week, beginning on Monday, 
and during the whole of the week following, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell by auction the collec- 
tion of rare books and MSS. formed by Mr. 
Ellis, the well-known dealer of New Bond 
Street, who is retiring from business in conse- 
quence of ill-health. Many of the books have 
recently appeared in the auction mart, but there 
are also a number of privately printed works 
such as do not often come up forsale. Among 
the MSS. is the interesting little volume of 
Blake’s poems and drawings which belonged 
to the late D. G. Rossetti. The total number 
of lots is 3201. 


THE number of men in residence this 
term at Durham University is 186, of whom 
123 are attending the arts course and 63 the 
theological. Only a few years ago the propor- 
tion between the two faculties was exactly the 
reverse, 


THE annual general meeting of the Society of 
Cymmrodorion, for the encouragement of 
literature, science, and art in Wales, will be 
held on Thursday next, November 19, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, at 6 p.m., followed by the 
annual dinner at the same place at 6 p.m. 
Prof. F. T. Roberts is announced to take the 
chair at the meeting, and the Earl of Powis at 
the dinner, 


WE have received some interesting statistics 
concerning the Wandsworth Public Library, 
the only free library (we believe) in South 
London, which was opened by the Lord Mayor 
on October 1. The total number of books is 
6840, of which 1774 are in the reference depart- 
ment. During five weeks, the number of 
readers’ tickets issued has been 1368, the total 
population of Wandsworth at the census of 
1881 having been just 28,000; the number of 
volumes issued has been 6881; of the total 
number issued for home reading, 3839, or 68 
per cent. come under the class of fiction, and 
9 per cent. under the class of juvenile books. 
Though this proportion looks large, we are 
assured that it is somewhat lower than the 
average in other free libraries. The catalogue 
has been compiled by Mr. Alfred Cotgreave, 
well-known to all “librariologists.” His aim 
has been to anticipate the wants of readers 
by abundance of cross-references. Most books 
are entered three times over—under their 
author’s name, their title, and their subject; 
while important articles in serial works (e.g., 
those in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) are also 
entered under their subjects, 





Mr. F. T. Etwortuy, and his ten fellow 
committee-men, have put forth a very interest- 
ing Report on a collection of Fresh Devonshire 
Verbal Provincialisms. Besides many excellent 
old dialect words, racy new ones are being 
coined. For instance, a mechanic’s wife, whose 
sick child the chemist had failed to cure, 
brought him to the doctor, saying, ‘‘ I chemis’t 
him a few days first, sir, but finding him no 
better, I’ve brought him to you.” Another 
word illustrates Shakspere’s ‘‘ mobled queene ” 

Folio 2), our ‘‘mob-cap” &c.: ‘If I did’n 
couldn’t] do it better than that blind-mobbéd 
blind-folded, muffled] I’d have my arms cut 
off,” said a farmer about some bad work. 

Count Uco BALZANI has contributed to the 
Societa romana di storia patria a paper upon a 
curious contemporary account of Joan of Arc. 
It is an appendix to the chronicle known as the 
Breviarium Historiale, of which many MSS. 
exist, and which was printed at Poitiers as early 
as 1479. So far as is known all the copies stop 
short at the year 1428, with the exception of 
the one lately discovered at Rome. This is 
written by the chronicler himself, and is carried 
one year later, to the end of 1429. It records 
the deliverance of Orleans, but not the oath of 
the king at Rheims. No new facts are given; 
but the account is important as showing the 
interest felt in the exploits of the Maiden, Of the 
chronicler nothing is known beyond that he 
was a Frenchman, living at Rome in the court 
of Pope Martin V. 


THE “‘ Fondation Pestalozzi’’ in Canton Vaud 
is asking for the subscription of 25,000 francs 
for the erection of a bronze statue of the great 
educator on the scene of his labours at Yverdon 
from 1805 to 1825. 


WITH reference to Prof. Ray Lankester’s 
letter, the writer of the article on ‘‘ The Pro- 
posed Teaching University of London,” in the 
ACADEMY of October 31, wishes to state that 
he had been informed by one of the professors 
of University College that about two-thirds of 
his colleagues were present at the meeting 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the scheme 
of Lord Justice Fry’s committee. The con- 
vocation of London University, on November 3, 
passed, by a large majority, a vote adverse to 
the same scheme. 

THERE has been sent to us a contrivance 
called the ‘‘ Academy Easel,” which deserves 
the notice of all who use pen or pencil. It may 
be described as a folding slab of wood, hollowed 
out to contain writing or drawing materials. 
Wher not in use, it is carried over the shoulder 
by a strap, like an opera glass. It is brought 
into use by being opened out, when it forms a 
sort of portable desk, still sustained by the 
strap, and ingeniously fitted to the right hip. 
Its great merits are its simplicity and excellence 
of workmanship. Its mechanism can be under- 
stood at once, and can hardly get out of order. 
For newspaper correspondents and reporters, 
who must furnish copy under all conditions; 
for staff officers in the field; for artists on tour; 
for such persons as are accustomed to write in 
a railway carriage, or in an easy chair—in short, 
wherever a table is not at hand, we should say 
that it would prove invaluable. The inventor 
of the ‘‘ Academy Easel” is Mr. E. H. Bramley, 
himself, we understand, a reporter of long 
standing. His agents for sale are the North of 
England School Furnishing Company, 121 
Newgate Street, E.C. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 
Two new works by M. Renan are announced 
for immediate publication: the one is a philo- 
sophical play, in five acts, entitled Le Prétre de 
Nemi, the other is a translation of The Song of 
Songs, with etchings by MM. Boilvin and 
Hédouin. 





M. Pavut BovurGeET will publish shortly a 
continuation of his Psychologie contemporaine, 
containing essays upon Goncourt, Alexandre 
Dumas /i/s, Leconte de Lisle, Tourgueneff, &c. 


M. Zowa’s forthcoming work, entitled 
L’(uvre, will deal with the world of artists 
and studios. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Chefs- 
d’ceuvre du roman contemporain” will be 
George Sand’s Mauprat, with ten etchings by 
Toussaint after J. Le Blant. 


THE bureau of the Académie francaise, as 
constituted for the present quarter, consists of 
M. Cherbuliez as director and M. Duruy as 
chancellor. 


TouRIsTs through France will miss a familiar 
object at Dijon. The beautiful curved spire of 
the Cathedral of St. Benigne has been removed, 
with very great damage to the appearance of 
the churcb. This step has been taken in 
consequence of danger to the building. It was 
feared that the spire, being so much bent, might 
fall and crush in the roof. 


A STATUE is about to be erected at Nantes to 
a citizen who well deservesthe honour. Guépin, 
of Nantes, was not only a charming and learned 
writer, he was a leader of democratic opinion, 
an active political propagandist, and last, but 
not least, a distinguished oculist. A Bas-Breton 
by birth, this many-sided, largely-gifted man 
possessed the geniality of a Gascon, combined 
with the tenacious convictions of the Breton 
character. No man was ever more beloved, and 
none was ever more devoted to the cause of the 
poor and the unhappy. His contributions to 
the celebrated Dictionnaire de Bretagne of Ogee 
were important, and his Histoire de Nantes is 
stillinvaluable. His opus magnum, La Philosophie 
du XIX™* Siécle, published in 1854, shows 
much independent thought and leaning towards 
advanced theories, especially with regard to 
education and the position of women. He also 
wrote many works on the eye, its diseases and 
their treatment. The statue is to be erected 
partly at the cost of the state, senators, deputies, 
and above all, the inhabitants of Nantes and of 
the Loire Inférieure aiding in the work. Nantes 
has already named one of her streets after her 
illustrous townsman, and a monument has been 
erected to his memory in the cemetery by penny 
contributions of working men. 


As an example of the interest now taken by 
thoughtful Frenchwomen in the questions of 
the day, we cite the following works by Madame 
Laboulais (Paris: Lafitte): Considérations sur 
Vamélioration du sort moral deVouvrier, and Cau- 
series d'un ancien owvrier avec ses jeunes camarades, 
This lady goes upon the lines of not writing 
down to the capacities of the unlettered. She 
has found, and her experience is considerable, 
that the French workman can appreciate good 
language as well as good thought. Her writings 
show deep sympathy with the ouvrier as a class. 
Yet we are perpetually talking of class anti- 
pathies in France ! 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Expositor for November contains two 
valuable extracts from Mommsen’s fifth volume 
on the reference of the Apocalypse to Nero, and 
on the ‘‘Itala”; a continuation of Messrs. 
Jennings and Lowe’s lively criticisms on the 
Revised Version, and of Prof. Warfield’s Mes- 
sianic Psalms of the New Testament; M. Godet’s 
article on 2 Corinthians, and Dr. Maclaren’s 
on Colossians, Baron Moncrieff on Pascal, Dr. 
Cheyne on Kalisch, and ‘ Brevia.” 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift gives the conclu- 
sion of an excellent paper on the Didaché by 
Dr. Meyboom, complaining inter alia of the 





unrestrained wilfulness of critics ; and an article 
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by Dr. Scheffer (whose name is new to us in 
this department) against the theory that Joel is 
an apocalyptic writer of 400 B.c. 


In the Revista Contemporanea_ for October, 
Alvarez Sereix recounts the labours of the 
Geographical and Statistical Institute of Spain. 
Besides more purely scientific results, the 
topographical surveys are of the highest im- 
portance to the government. In six provinces 
more than two million hectares were found 
beyond those in the assessment, only two- 
thirds of the actual surface having paid taxes. 
Such a fact shows that the charges of corrupt 
administration made by Gonzalez Janer, in the 
same number, are not exaggerated. One 
remedy suggested by the latter is competition 
for public offices by open examination. Dionisio 
Chaulié, in ‘“‘Cosas de Madrid,” tells what the 
practical jokes of the city were in the days of 
his youth. Mariano Amador writes a highly 
coloured narrative of the first siege of Zara- 
goza. Becerro de Bengoa narrates in descrip- 
tive verse some ‘‘ Excursiones Artisticas,” and 
Solar Arqués concludes his popular description 
of the Farthest East. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for October is occupied almost wholly 
with ecclesiastical matters. Fernandez Duro 
establishes the date (1524) of the institution of 
the Patriarchate of the Indies, and gives a list 
of the patriarchs. Padre F. Fita prints some 
inedited Papal Bulls of saec. XII., which men- 
tion the Church of the Atocha in Madrid. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
- THE HIGHLAND WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


Weary wi’ roamin’ I sit in the gloamin’, 
I sit on my ain door-stane, 

The flocks i’ the fauld nestle close fra’ the cauld, 
I sit an’ I sigh here, my lane. 


The bent trees are groanin’, the sad wind is 
moanin’, 
The shadow creeps over the hill, 
The burn as it flows tells the tale of its woes, 
But I as the shadow am still. 


The road at its turnin’ my dim eye discernin’, 
{ mark where he cam wi’ the kye, 

Whan the day’s wark was done at the set o’ the sun 
In the season for ever forbye. 


Fond hope that deceived me, cauld death that 
bereaved me, 
My gudeman he left me sae young, 
That, old an’ forlorn, he might hold me in scorn, 
Should I take his dear name on my tongue. 


Still, I oft by my gleamin’ lone hearth fall a- 
dreamin’, 
And think of that season of auld, 
Of a love was sae near, of a love was sae dear, 
It has gared every ither seem cauld. 


Should the grave in undoin’ once bring me 
renewin’, 
More bonny for sairly-tried truth, 
I wad dare then to name you, my Willie, an’ claim 


you, 
Nae longer sae fashed by your youth. 
EMILY PFEIFFER. 
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CORRESPONDENUVE. 

SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘ WONDROUS STRANGE SNOW.” 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Oct. 28, 1835. 
Theseus, when reading and commenting on 
Philostrate’s ‘‘ briefe”’ of the sports which he 
might see on his wedding-eve, thus speaks of 
the play by Bottom’s company: 
‘© A tedious briefe Scene of young Piramus and 
his loue Thisby: very tragicall mirth. Merry and 
tragicall? Tedious and briefe? That is, hot Ice 
and wondrous strange Snow. How shall we find 
the concord of this discord.’’ 
This ‘“‘ wondrous strange Snow” has puzzled 
the critics. Chancing this afternoon on a 
passage in one of Shakspere’s great authorities, 
Holinshed, in which “ an artificiall kind of 
snow, all strange, maruellous,” is mentioned, 
I think the passage worth quoting. The 
chronicler says of ‘‘ Albertus de Lasco, pala- 
tine of Siradia in Poland...” (on his visit to 
Oxford, A.D. 1583), 
‘*he personaly was present with his traine in the 
hall [of Ohristchurch], first at the plaieng of 
a pleasant comedie intituled Rivales; then at the 


——$—— 


wherein the queenes banket (with Eneas narration 
of the destruction of Troie) was liuelie described in 
a marchpaine patterne: there was also a goodlie 
sight of hunters with full crie of a kennell of 
hounds, Mercurie and Iris descending and ascend. 
ing from and to an high place, the tempest wherein 
it hailed small confects, rained rosewater, and 
snew an artificiall kind of snow, all strange, mar. 
uellous, and abundant” (Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
vol. iii., p. 1355, col. 1, 1. 64, &c). 


F, J. FURNIVALL, 





THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 
London: Nov. 9, 1885, 

The following few passages, with translations, 
are offered as a contribution towards the right 
understanding of a certain order of Irish locu- 
tions which we meet occasionally in the text of 
the Brehon laws, and very often indeed in the 
great mass of romances that has come down to 
us from the earliest times. I allude to the use 
of the word dia (day) in conjunction with one 
or other of the remaining nouns of time—e.g., 
laithe, laa, lé (day), nomad (period of nine 
days), mi (month), bliadain (year). 

1. In The Battle of Cenn Abrat (B. of 
Leinster, p. 288), Lugaid says, when challenging 
Eogan: ‘‘ allaasa i cind mis dotéis co comairsem 
i cind abrat ”"—i.e., ‘‘this day at a month’s end 
come that we may meet in Cenn Abrat.” The 
story continues: ‘‘ ba fir son imorro. condrecat 
dia mis cach cona shochraite.. .”—i.e., “‘ and 
this came true, they encounter that day month, 
each with his gathering...” 

2. In the Contention of the Two Swineherds 
(Eg. 1782), one of the most extraordinary of 
the tales prefatory to the Tdin Bé Cuailnge: 
‘* bidta (or bitta? in any case, leg. biadta) dono 
la Fiachu on lo sin indla alaili dia bliadna 
ocus is Fiachnu feissin no tegid cona chuid do 
gach dia ’’—i.e., ‘“‘ now it [the reptile] was fed 
by Fiachnato that day year exactly, and Fiachna 
himself it was that used to take it its allowance 
each day.” (The passage is too idiomatic to 
admit of a word for word English translation.) 

3. In the account of Conachar mac Nessa 
(B. L. 106): ‘‘ adcobrastarside in mundi .i. 
Ness do mnaii dé. natho ol sisi condomrab a log 
.i, rige mbliadna dom mac... tanic didiu cend 
na ree hisin dia bliadna”—i.e., ‘“‘he [Fergus] 
coveted the woman Ness to wife for himself. 
Nay, said she, until I have value for it, viz., 
that my son shall reign for a year... then that 
period’s end arrived that day year.” 

4. In The Wooing of Emer by Cuchulainn 
(Harl. 5280): ‘‘aspert iarom inti Aiffe ba 
torruch ocus mac nosberad si. cuirfedsai diu 
dia secht mbliadan co hZrinn héa ol si ocus 
facaibse ainm ndou”—i.e., ‘‘ afterwords Aiffe 
said that she was with child, and that it would 
be a son she should bear. Then I will send 
him to Ireland, said she, that day seven years, 
and do thou [Cuchulainn] leave a name for him 
[in the meantime].” (In this MS. diu = didiu, 
passim). 

5. In the same tale: ‘“‘dombeur an ingen dit 
for Ruad ocus icfad fein a tinnscrai. Nato ol 
Cuchulainn. ticceud dia bliadna imm deugaidse 
co hZrinn mad ail ndi ocus fogepai messe ann” 
—i.e., “I will give thee the girl, said Ruad, and 
will myself pay her portion. Nay, said Cuchu- 
lainn, [but] let her come to Ireland after me 
this day year if she please, and she will find 
me there.”” Cuchulainn and his charioteer Laegh 
then return to Ireland, and the story proceeds 
thus: ‘‘ then came a year’send. Laegh, said 
Cuchulainn, it was for this day that we trysted 
eal daughter, only we know not the precise 
place.” 

6. In The Battle of Moytura (Harl. 5280): 
‘‘scaraid iarom as in comairlie comairsidis 
die teoru mbliadan,” i.e., ‘‘ then they broke a 
from that council [upon the understanding 
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| setting out of a verie statelie tragedie named Dido, 


that they should meet that day three years.” 
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And, again, a little further on, ‘‘ dia bliadh- 
nae,” i.e., “that day year.” 

7. In The Contention of the Swineherds (Eg. 
1782): ‘‘tet muccaidh Buidb fa thuaid dana 
dia dochumsum dia bliadna cona muccuib 
coeluib leis for mesrugud hi tirib Connacht,” 
i.e., ‘80 Bodhb’s swineherd [in his turn] goes 
northward to visit him [the other swineherd] 
that day year, taking with him his lean swine 
to mast-feed upon the lands of Connacht.” The 
version in the B. of L., which in other respects 
offers some variations, also reads dia bliadna. 

8. In the imperfect version of The Wooing of 
Emer preserved in L. U., Conachar sends nine 
messengers into every province of Ireland to 
seek out a fitting mate for Cuchulainn: “ tan- 
catar uli na techta dia bliadna ocus ni fuaratar 
ingin ba toga la coinculainn do tochmarc” 
(p. 122), i.e, ‘‘the messengers all returned that 
day year, but they had not found a young girl 
-whom Cucbulainn might choose to woo.” 

9. In a tale of King David and a poor man 
(Eg. 92), the latter draws near to the hide upon 
which are displayed the riches which the king 
was, according to his wont at stated seasons, 
distributing to the poor. He does not consider 
the suppliant to be a proper object, and rejects 
his prayer for alms. The text runs on: ‘‘ donic 
didiu dia bliadain . ni damsa a Dauid ol se... 
is tu fil ann ol Dawid... bidat marb dia tis 
doridisi. dia bliadain conacca chuice doridisi in 
fer cetna. tanacais ol Dawid. tanac didiu ol se. 
nosbeirid amach dia crochad ol Dawid,” i.e., 
“now he came to him [David] that day year 
[again]. Give me somewhat, O David, said he 
. » it is you that are there, said David... you 
shall die if you come again. that day year he 
[David] saw the same man approaching him 
again. You have come, said David. I have 
so, quoth he. Take him out to be hanged, said 
David.” 

10. In The Wooing of Emer (Harl. 5280): 
“orola iarom a muindteras dia in tress laei,” 
and (Eg. 92) ‘‘ orala iarom a muindteras dia an 
tres loi,” i.e., ‘then, when their friendly inter- 
course was established, on the third day. . .” 

11. In the same: ‘‘ dombeurt iarom indingen 
comairli ndou Coinculainn dia in tres laei,” 7.e., 
‘then the daughter [of Scuthach] gave Cuchu- 
lainn counsel on the third day.” (Here Eg. 92 
omits the article, and reads ‘‘ dia tres lai,” cf. 
“tres laa iarum ria samuin”—chtra Nero, 
Eg. 1782—i.e., on the third day before All- 
hallowtide. ) 

12. In Téin Bé Dartada (Eg. 1782) : ‘* doroi- 
deth o Ailill ocus o Meidb condigsid dianaccal- 
lum. Raguso dianagallwm eim ol Eochaid dia 
samno,”’ i.e., ‘* a message was sent from Ailell 
and from Medb that he should come and confer 
with them. I will go to confer with them, 
indeed, said Eochaid, on Allhallow’s day.” 

13. There are several good examples of this 
usage in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. Of 
these it will suffice to quote one, viz., ‘‘ dia 
laithi bratha,” i.e., ‘‘ at the day of judgment.”’ 

14, In Echtra Nero (Eg. 1,782): ‘* No teged 
Nero co cuail connuid don dun gach dia. 
Atchid ass in dun cach dia ar a chiunn dall ocus 
baccoch for a muin,” i.e., ‘‘ Nero used to take a 
bundle of faggots to the fort every day. He 
used every day to see already coming out of 
the fort a blind man with acripple on his back ” 
= every day he found a blind man, &c. (Thisis 
doubtless the Echtra Nera said by O’Curry to 
be lost, cf. his MS. Materials). 

It will be observed that, with the exception 
of No. 9, the examples adduced show us dia 
with a dependent genitive. Dr. Windisch is 
perfectly right when he says of this word, 
“wird besonders in gewissen Verbindungen 
gebraucht,” and his translations of dia mis and 
dia teora némad are correct so far as this, that 
what is true of the universal is true of the 
S- It would seem to be established, 


with any noun of time not synonymous with 
itself, strictly defines and limits the period in 
question. In conjunction with its synonyms 
laithe, laa, la (day), it emphasises, as in Nos. 
10, 11, 13. From the nature of the case it can 
do no more. 

A full discussion of this word, both as to 
usage and declension, would lead me too far 


afield. Zeuss is vague and meagre on the 
subject. But it would be a pity to neglect an 


opportunity of studying Prof. Zimmer's method 
when he meets with an obstacle which his 
knowledge of Irish idiom does not enable him 
to surmount. It may be called the method of 
elimination. He simply abolishes the word or 
words which he does not understand, as good 
as calls the old scribes fools and rogues all 
round, and then quotes from some mysterious 
volume which he seems to have always at his 
elbow, and calls the Codex Archetypus. This 
codex he understands thoroughly. At p. 35 
of the learned professor’s Keltische Studien 
(part i.) he discusses a passage in Scél Muice 
mhic Dathé, as printed by Dr. Windisch in his 
Irische Texte. In this passage occurs the 
abbreviation diabl. Dr. Windisch lengthens it 
out dia bliadain (cf. no. 9 supra’, and Prof. 
Zimmer deals with it as thus (I translate): 
“In the Codex Archetypus ... there stood diall 
or diail, with a mark of abbreviation; the 
abbreviating stroke was drawn somewhat far 
through the last /, so that the writer of 
[codex] y fancied he read diabl. We must 
resolve it diailill, i.e., to Ailill (King of Con- 
nacht....).” 

This is the outcome of an octavo page in 
Prof. Zimmer’s airiest style. Suffice it for the 
moment to say that the passage needs no 
emendation. That the scribes and Dr. Windisch 
are right, and the Codex Archetypus nowhere. 
What would be said of the English scholarship 
of a foreigner who could write some such 
critique as this: ‘‘Dr. N. N. finds in his MS. 
this y” Julius Caesar invaded Britain; and, not 
knowing what to make of it, prints at a venture 
this year Julius, &c. In the Codex Archetypus 
there stood h” or h*; the light being bad, the 
scribe capsized the h and made y of it. Die 
Stelle lautet nun: this here Julius Caesar in- 
vaded Britain,” Stanpisa H. O’Grapy. 








**CATCHPOLL”’ IN OLD ENGLISH. 
Berlin, 8. W., Kleinbeerenstr. 7: Nov. 2, 1885. 

Prof. Kluge, in a valuable paper in the 
Anglia, viii. 450, drawing attention to kecewol 
in the Addit, MS, 32,246, instead of heecewol in 
Junius’s copy of the lost Rubens MS. (c/. 
Anglo-Saxon and Old-English vocabularies, edd. 
Wright and Wiilcker, 111, 9 ‘‘ Lxactor heecewol”’), 
adds :°*‘ Auch so bleibt mir das sshwierige Wort 
unverstiindlich.” But, one of the most fre- 
quent errors of Old-English scribes being the 
interchange of w and p, I think we must read 
keecepol = Middle-English cachepol, Modern- 
English catchpoll, Old-French chacipol, Low- 
Latin cacepollus, &c. It is interesting to see 
that Ducange, explaining cacepollus, quotes 
“‘exactor heecewol” ; cf. also Schmid, Gesetze der 
Angelsuchsen, p. 219, and E. Miiller, Etymo- 
logisches Wérterbuch, s.v. ‘‘ catchpoll.” 

JuLIus ZUPITZA. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 16, 8 p.m. gre Academy: Demon- 
stration, ‘‘The Foot and zg,’ by Prof. J. Mar- 


shall. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Kant’s Metaphysic of 
Morals,” by the Rev. E. P. Serymgour. _ 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: Opening Address by 
the President, the Marquis of Lorne; ‘“‘ Explora- 
tion-Survey for a Railway Connexion between 
India, Siam, and China,” by Mr. Holt S. Hallett. 
TuESDAY, Nov. 17, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: Opening 
Address by the President, Sir Rawson W. Rawson 
on ‘‘International Statistics, itlustratei by Vital 
Statistics of Europe and of some of the United 





y Nos, 1 and 2 especially, that dia, when used 





States of America, 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Theory of the 
Indicator, and Errors in Indicator-Diagrams,” 
by Prof. Osborne Reynolds; ** Experiments on the 
Steam Engine Indicator,” by Mr. A. W. Bright- 
more, 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ** Notes on the Visceral 
Anatomy of Birds, Part I., the so-called Omentum,” 
by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “The Origin of the 
Urinary Bladder,’ by Mr. John Bland Sutton; 
* The Rodent Genus Heterocephalus,’ by Mr. Old- 
field Thomas. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18,8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demon- 

stration, “The Knee and Thigh,” by Prof. J. 
Marshall, 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address by 
the Chairman of Council, Sir Frederick Abel. 

8 p.m. Geological: “Results of recent Re- 
searches in some Bone-caves in North Wales ‘Cae 
Gwyn and Fynnon Beuno),’’? by Dr. Henry Hicks ; 
*De-cription of the Cranium of a new Species o 
Erinaceus trom the Upper Miocene of Oeningen,” 
and “The Occurrence of the Crocodilian Genus 
Tomistoma in the Miocene of the Maltese Islands,” 
by Mr. R. Lydekker; ‘Old Sea beaches at Teign- 
mouth, Devon,” by Mr. G. Wareing Ormerod. 
TuHurRsDAY, Nov. 19, 6 p.m. Cymmrodorion: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8p.m. Linnean: “The Perignathic Girdle of 
the Echinoidea,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan; *“ Ana- 
tomy of Sphaerotherium,” by Mr. Geo. C. Bourne; 
“Tmmature Stages of Tegeocranus caephetformis,”” by 
Mr. A. D. Michael. 

8 ean Chemical: “ Aluminium ~cvnols, ITI. 
Aluminium Orthocresylate andits Pro ucts of De- 
composition by Heat,” by Dr. Gladst.ne and Mr. 
Tribe; “The Constitution of Hydrate. and Double 
Salts,” by Mr. 8. U. Pickering; ** Sone Vanadium 
Compounds,” by Mr. J. T. Brierley.” 

Fripay, Nov. 20, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting : ‘* Recent Researches in Friction,” by Mr. 
J. Goodman. 


8 2. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
“The Trunk,” L., by Prof. J. " 
8 p.m. Philological: ‘ Biblical Aramaic, with 


special reference to Hebrew,” by the Rev. Dr. Th. 
Stenhouse; * The Oxford Edition of The Battle of 
Ventry,” by Mr. Standish H. O’Grady. 





SCIENCE. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. ‘Classical Series,’ 
Vol. I., Part 5. By R. Ellis. (Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Mr. Etxts has given us a valuable and in- 
teresting volume in his recent contribution to 
the series of ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” First in 
order, and also in importance, comes a colla- 
tion of the MS. of Ovid in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 2,610), which Mr. Ellis dis- 
covered and brought under the notice of 
scholars two years ago in the Journal of Phil- 
ology (vol. xii.); then follow twenty-four 
Latin epigrams from Bodleian or other MSS, ; 
and a series of Latin glosses on Apollinaris 
Sidonius from one of the Digby MSS. in the 
Bodleian. 

The Harleian MS. of Ovid (containing 
Met. i., ii., and iii., 1-622) is declared to 
belong to the end of the tenth century and to 
be of German origin. It is written with 
remarkable accuracy in matters orthographi- 
cal; thus we find inposuit, inperfectus, &c., with 
considerable regularity—a very good test. 
Among the new readings which it presents 
may be mentioned ¢pse (i. 664) for inde, which 
is awkward, and may have been caused by 
the unde of the next line: 


‘* ipse procul montis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculatur in omnes.’’ 


In ii. 691 our MS. reads tenuit for timutt; 
and here, too, seems decidedly to have the 
advantage : 

*‘ Hunc tenuit blandaque manu seduxit. .. .”’ 
In i. 727 we have a curious reading: cireuit 
for terruit, of which Mr. Ellis says, ‘‘ex hoc 
uno elucet praestantia codicis.”” The passage 
describes the persecution of Io by Argus: 

‘* profugam per totum terruit orbem.”’ 
Substituting circuit, Mr. Ellis apparently 
translates ‘“‘dogged her steps over the whole 
world.” Ovid no doubt is rather fond of the 
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verb circueo (of. Met. vii. 258, flagrantes ctr- 
cuit aras); but I do not find that he uses the 
form circui asa perfect, and, besides, the read- 
ing is too obscure to command the general 
assent of editors. I prefer to regard it as an 
instance of careless reading on the part of the 
scribe. 

A better test of the excellence of our 
MS. may be had in ii. 128 and 765, where it 
preserves the correct readings volentes and 
belli for volantes and bello, which are found 
even in the Codex Marcianus, a MS. formerly 
in the library of the monastery of St. Mark 
at Florence, now in the Laurentian. _ 

Other passages worthy of note are ii. 183 
(story of Phaeton), where we have 
“Jam genus agnoscit [i.e., agnosci] piget et 

valuisse rogando ’’ 
for 
_ «> cognosse [or Jamque agnosse] genus piget,”” 
Cc. 


Here the passive seems undoubtedly better 
than the active; at the same time, the tense 
of agnosci and the change of subject at valuisse 
‘“‘iniciunt scrupulum.” In ii. 476, our MS. 
reads adversam for aversam (Codex Marcianus) ; 
either adversam or adversa (Burmann, Korn) 
should be read. Jn ii. 642, it is not impos- 
sible that the form toto (dative) should be 
retained, with our MS. and the large majority 
of others, for toti (cf. ‘‘ Propertius Septem 
urbs alta iugis, toto quae praesidet orbi”’). 
In i. 719 our MS. has repem for rupem 
(‘‘maculat. praeruptam sanguine rupem’’). 
Mr. Ellis considers this to point to an original 
sedem or sepem. But neither sedem nor sepem 
appears the right word. Is not repem a mere 
error? Again, in i. 327, ambo, which occurs 
twice for ambos, is hardly supported by the 
usage of Ovid. But, on the whole, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Ellis has brought to 
the light a MS. of which future editors of 
Ovid will have to take account. Is it too 
much to hope that he himself will some day 
give us an edition of the Metamorphoses, and 
will prove the interpreter for Ovid—‘ dignus 
ipsius saeculo, dignus nostro’’—that he de- 
siderates for Sidonius ? 

Of the unedited epigrams collected by Mr. 
Ellis, some are pretty and some are very 
obscure. As a specimen of the former may 
be quoted No. XIX. : 


‘* Lapsus in aeternum fatali lege soporem, 
Officii linquis taedia longa tui. 
Ante tibi requiem nox inportuna negabat : 
Nanc dormire simul nocte dieque potes : ’’ 
No. II. is, to the present writer, dark : 
‘* Tela, Cupido, tene, quoniam non ille sed illa 
Sustinet esse meus vel mea, tela tene. 
Tela tene. quid amo quod amat non reapse? Sed 
huius 
Quod fugit, huius ero? nonero. Tela tene. 
Tela tene, quia non teneo quod amo tenuisse. 
An dixi, quod amo? non amo. Tela tene. 
Tela tene, uel tange parem. ne feceris, imo 
Dico tibi, sine, uel tange, Cupido, parem.”’ 
The Digby glosses on the Epistles of Sidénius 
are a valuable contribution to the study of a 
little known, but highly interesting author. 
The ‘glossator’” quotes not only from 
Terence, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
Persius, Juvenal, Statius, Claudian, Jerome, 
Isidore, but also from Petronius, Macrobius, 
and Symmachus. The passages from the 
latter author are of special interest. The 


66 glossator,”” as Mr, Ellis remarks, shows 








great knowledge of Justinian law. Many of 
the glosses contain Middle English and Old 
French words. These must be later additions 
belonging, probably, to the time when the 
MS. was written (twelfth century). Such are 
“cirrus loc” (i.e., lock of hair), ‘‘ poplites 
hamme,” ‘ fuligo soth” (i.e, soot). It is 
very curious how words of Romance origin and 
Old French spelling are interspersed side by 
side with English ; ¢.g., ‘‘ tesserae dez”’ (dice), 
‘« glutinum glu” (glue), ‘‘ angor destresce ”’ 
(distress), ‘‘domicilia .1. cilicia domus quod 
romanice est seuerunde ”’ (eaves). 

Among the glosses of an important nature 
may be mentioned ‘‘exoccupatus magna 
occupatione.” The writer declares exoccupatus 
to be a single word (una dictio); the sense 
which he ascribes to it does not appear in any 
dictionary. Du Cange gives as its equivalent 
ab occupationibus liber, otiosus. We should 
like to hear Prof. Nettleship’s opinion about 
this word. In etymology the glosses in this 
volume are, of course, pre-scientific. We read 
with amusement, ‘‘ Moys enim aqua. Unde 
Moyses [Moses] dicitur aquaticus, quia de 
[sie] aqua fuit sublatus”’; or again, ‘‘ trabea, 
quasi ultra alias vestes beans et pacificans” ; 
‘‘ caseus, quasi carens sero.”” Sometimes the 
philology of the writer is more happy, as in 
‘‘obscenus, a caeno quod est lutum.” 

E. A. SonnenscHEIN. 








A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari Lan- 
guage. By A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. 
Grierson. (Triibner.) 


Tuts work, though as yet only in the initial 
stage, promises to be a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the modern vernaculars of 
India. In the year 1880, Mr. Hoernle brought 
out a grammar of the Gaudian languages, 
with special reference to the Eastern dialect, 
one of the great branches of the so-called 
Hindi tongue. When it is remembered that 
Hindi, in all its varieties, covers the whole 
area of country between the Panjab and 
Lower Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhya range, and that it is the mother 
tongue of seventy millions of people, it is not 
surprising that there should be a considerable 
number of dialects in so wide a space, and 
that as these impinge on cognate languages, 
such as Panjabi, Bangali, and Oriya in 
Bengal, or on Gujarati and Marathi in 
Bombay, there should be a closer assimilation 
to these tongues than to Hindi as spoken in 
the Doab of the North-west Provinces. It may 
be added that Hindi, as we find it in Southern 
India, has become so impregnated with the 
construction of the Dravidian languages as to 
be hardly intelligible at first to a person 
accustomed to the purer tongues spoken in 
the North. 

To our authors’ work is attached a map 
showing the various stages of the Prakrit 
from the earliest times down to the present 
day, from which it appears that the modern 
Gaudian may be classified as follows—viz., 
Western Gaudian, including Sindhi, Panjabi, 
Hindiand Gujarati; Eastern Gaudian, including 
Bihari, Bangali, and Oriya; Southern Gau- 
dian or Marathi; and Northern Gaudian or 
Naipali. A closer investigation will probably 
show the existence of numerous dialects in 
these divisions, which are confessedly only 





approximate; while in selecting the Bihari 
language as the basis of their dictionary the 
authors specify no less than four dialects in 
this single division, viz., Baiswari, Bhojpiri, 
Magadhi, and Maithili. It is the vernacular 
of an extensive tract lying between Lakhnau 
(Lucknow) and Bhagalpur, west and east, and 
between Bettia and Bilaspur, north and 
south, and comprising, therefore, many 
of the most fertile and densely-popu- 
lated districts of the North-west Provinces 
and Lower Bengal. Many of the cele- 
brated capitals of ancient and modern 
India are in this tract, while the flower of 
the old Sepoy army were Bais and Bhojpur 
Rajpits. It is evident, therefore, that our 
authors have done wisely in bestowing their 
attention on a vernacular which is of singular 
interest, while the close investigation which 
they have made of its literature has enabled 
them to lay before the public the very in- 
teresting and erudite work under notice. A 
list is given of all the native productions, 
printed or in MS., which form their authori- 
ties; and from this one may understand what 
a rich, but hitherto almost unknown, mine of 
literary wealth awaits those who will take 
the trouble to explore the much-neglected 
vernaculars of India. Some years ago Mr. 
Gover, of the Madras civil service, published a 
translation of the folk-songs of Southern 
India; and it may safely be said that a 
perusal of these popular ballads gives a better 
insight into native ideas and aspirations than 
a dozen years spent in official service in the 
country. In fact, the heart of the people is 
to be sought and found in the vernaculars of 
India ; and any publication which enables us 
to understand Indians better, brings us more 
and more into sympathy «ith them, and con- 
fers a benefit on both rac_s. 

Part i. of the compara‘: ve dictionary before 
us extends only from the letter a to ag’mani, 
or forty pages ; but it is enriched by numerous 
quotations from various writers, which add 
much to its value and give evidence of exten- 
sive research on the part of the authors. 
Students will find the introduction specially 
useful in clearing away the difficulties that 
arise in defining the peculiarities of a ver- 
nacular which differs considerably from what 
may be called orthodox Hindi. One of these is 
the transliteration of the short sounds of the 
vowels which, though always recognised in 
the Dravidian class of languages, has not 
hitherto received adequate attention in render- 
ing the Prikrit tongues into Roman characters. 
In the section devoted to explaining the 
terms tatsama and tadbhava, we find an inte- 
resting account of the gradual development 
of the various Prakrit dialects, showing their 
origin and diffusion till they attained their 
present standard. 

The work under review, of which we trust 
to see the completion, not only adds largely 
to our knowledge of one of the most widely 
spread of the vernaculars of India, but should 
act as an incentive to others to imitate the 
laudable example of Messrs. Hoernle and 
Grierson in other parts of the vast field of 
the languages of that country. 

Lewin B. Bowrine. 
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OBITUARY. 
DR. FLIGHT. ; 

WE regret to announce the death, on November 
4, after a lngering illness, of Dr. Walter 
Flight, F 8.8., the well-known chemist and an 
old contributor to the ACADEMY on chemical 
subjects. He was born in 1841 at Winchester, 
and educated at Queenwood College, Hants, at 
Halle (under Kirchoff), Heidelberg (under 
Bunsen), and Berlin (under Hoffmann). He 
entered the British Museum in 1867, and 
remained there until a few months ago, when 
he resigned, owing to ill-health. His work, 
which was characterised by great exactitude, 
was directed chiefly to the analysis of minerals. 
Of recent years he devoted himself especially to 
a study of the structure and composition of 
meteorites, the results of which have been pub- 
lished from time to time. He had almost 
completed a History of Meteorites, some 
part of which has already appeared in the 
(reological Magazine; and it is understood that 
arrangements have been made for its: early 
publication under the supervision of his former 
colleagues. From 1874 onwards he served on 
the Luminous Meteors’ Committee of the 
British Association, and contributed to its 
Reports. For several years he occupied the 
posts of Assistant Examiner in Chemistry to 
the London University, and Examiner in 
Chemistry for the War Department. His death 
at a comparatively early age is not only a loss to 
science, but leaves a serious gap in the small 
group of workers at Mineralogical Chemistry. 

The following is a list of Dr. Flight’s more 
important scientific papers : 

1. ‘Ueber Darstellung und Zusammensetzung 
des jodsauren Kalks” (Halle Zeitschr., 1864). 
2. ‘* Ueber die thermoelectrische Spannung ver- 
schiedener Mineralien” (Ann. Chem. Pharm., 
1865, and Phil. Mag., 1865). 3. ‘‘ Ueber den 
chemischen Zusammensatz einer Bactrischen 
Miinze”’ (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1870). 4. ‘‘ Minera- 
logical Notices’’ [with Mr. Maskelyne] (Chem. 
Soc. Journ., 1871 and 1872). 5. ‘On the 
Character of the Diamantiferous Rock of South 
Africa” [with Mr. Maskelyne] (Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., 1874). 6. ‘‘ An Examination of the 
Methods for effecting the Quantitative Separa- 
tion of Iron Sesquioxide, Alumina, and Phos- 
phoric Acid”? (Chem. Soc. Journ., 1875). 7. 
‘Examination of Two New Amalgams and a 
Specimen of Native Gold” (Phil. Mag., 1880). 
8. “‘ Report of an Examination of the Meteor- 
ites of Cranbourne in Australia, of Rowton in 
Shropshire, and of Middlesborough in York- 
shire ” (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1882). 9. ‘* Con- 
tributions to our Knowledge of the Composition 
of Alloys and Metal Work, for the most part 
Ancient ” (Chem. Soc. Journ., 1882). 10. ‘‘ Ex- 
amination of Mr. A. Stephen Wilson’s ‘ Scle- 
rotia’ of Phytophthora infestans” [with Mr. 
George Murray] (Journ. of Botany, 1883). 11. 
‘‘Examination of a Meteorite which fell on 
February 16, 1883, at Alfianello, in the 
District of Verolannova, in the Province of 
Brescia, Italy’? (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1883). 12. 
“Two New Aluminous Mineral Species—Evig- 


pen and Liskeardite’’ (Chem. Soc. Journ., 
83). 





WE have also to record the death of Dr. 
William Carpenter, the eminent writer on 
physiology, and for twenty-two years registrar 
of London University. He died, from the 
results of an accident, on November 10, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society on November 30, Prof. Stokes will be 
proposed as president in succession to Prof. 
Huxley. The list of new members of council 
includes the names of Profs. Clifton, Dewar, 


Bartholomew Price, Pritchard, and Schuster, 
Drs. Geikie and W. J. Russell, Admiral Sir 


Cooper Key, Mr. Norman Lockyer, and Gen. J. 
T. Walker. 


THE first meeting of the present session of 
the Royal Geographical Society will be held on 
Monday next, November 16, when the open- 
ing address will be delivered by the President, 
the Marquis of Lorne; and a paper will be read 
by Mr. Holt S. Hallett on ‘‘ An Exploration- 
Survey for a Railway Connection between India, 
Siam, and China.” 

THE first meeting of the present session of 
the Statistical Society will be held on Tuesday 
next, November 17, at the Royal School of 
Mines, when the president, Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson, will deliver an opening address on 
‘International Statistics, illustrated by Vital 
Statistics of Europe and of some of the United 
States of America.” 


Mr. WHITAKER, of the Geological Survey, 
has written a description of the two deep 
borings lately undertaken at Chatham in con- 
nexion with the dockyard extension works. 
One of these sinkings is of unusual interest to 
geologists, from the light it throws on the 
structure of the south-east of England. After 
passing through 682 feet of chalk, the borer 
pierced the Gault, which was found to be 
193 feet thick, and then entered sandy-beds 
belonging to the Lower Greensand. These beds 
were only about 40 feet in thickness, and were 
found to repose directly on dark-blue clay, 
which, on the evidence of its fossils, is indis- 
putably the Oxford clay. The remarkable 
point connected with this boring is the fact that 
the Weald clay and Hastings beds, which in 
the typical Weald area are about 2,000 feet 
thick, have so rapidly thinned out as to com- 
pletely disappear at Chatham. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Clarendon Press has, at the instance of 
Dr. Furnivall, bought the copyright of the 
4 late Dr. Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old- 
English Language of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, together 
with the author’s MS. additions. The Press 
has appointed Mr. Henry Bradley to prepare a 
new and enlarged edition of the work, which 
will take its due place in the Clarendon Press 
Series of Dictionaries. 


At Dr. Whitley Stokes’s request, Mr. Standish 
H. O’Grady will read a paper on ‘‘ The Oxford 
edition of The Battle of Ventry (Cath Finn- 
trdga)” at the next meeting of the Philological 
Society, after Mr. Stenhouse’s ‘‘ Notes on 
Biblical Aramaic.” 


Pror. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE will deliver 
his second lecture at University College, on 
Tuesday next, November 17, at 4 p.m. The 
subject is ‘‘The Formation, Development, and 
Influence of the Chinese Language.” 


Mr. 8S. A. KapApIA has been appoiuted Lec- 
turer on Gujarati at University College, 
London. 


THE second number of Dr. Geldner’s edition 
of the Avesta has just appeared in two editions, 
with German at English notes respectively. 
It extends from Githa 21 to Githa 46, thus 
including the ‘“ Haptanghaiti.” Among the 
numerous additional MSS. now collated for the 
first time is a very valuable Vendidad sida from 
Persia, copied by Fredun Marzapan A.D. 1618, 
and derived from an archetype independent of 
the best MS3. hitherto known. 


Pror. Gustav OPPERT, of Madras, has com- 
pleted a second volume of his Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries in Southern 
India. It contains the titles of no less than 
10,421 MSS., chiefly in the districts of Salem, 








North Arcot, Chingleput, Tanjore, and the 
state of Mysore. Each MS. is catalogued under 
its title in both Devanagari and Roman char- 
acter, with its subject-matter and author's 
name. At the end are three indexes—of titles, 
subjects, and authors. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ARISTOTELIAN.—( Monday, Oct. 26.) 


Sxapwortn H. Hopeson, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. The opening address of the session was 
delivered by the President. The subject he 
selected was ‘‘ Philosophy and _ Experience.”’ 
Philosophy is the last in a series of three ways of 
regarding experience: the first being that of ordin- 
ary or common-sense thinking, and the second 
that of positive science. It therefore stands on a 
purely experiential basis, and differs from the two 
foregoing ways of thinking by simply analysing 
experience subjectively. In other wane, it begins, 
not by assuming existence as something per se 
notum, but by asking what we mean when we 
assume it—what Being is. Philosophy, therefore, 
is (1) subjective; (2) analytic; and its method is 
to begin by asking the question what of everything, 
and then going on, when this is answered, to the 
further questions how it comes and how it behaves. 
The application of this method to experience results 
in distributing the whole consideration of it; that is, 
the whole of philosophy, under four heads or rubrics, 
Ist, the Distinction of Aspects ; 2nd, the Analysis 
of Elements ; 3rd, the Order of Real Conditioning ; 
and 4th, the Constructive Branch of Philosophy, 
which last deals with the limits of Knowledge, 
the question of the Infinite, and the question of 
Religion. The entire results of positive science 
were shown to be capable of incorporation with 
sine ge namely, under its third rubric; while, 

y means of its fourth rubric, philosophy is in a 
position to mediate between positive science and 
religion, which is based on man’s de facto relation 
to the infinite. The question of method and logical 
articulation of —— on a purely experiential 
basis is the vital question for philosophy, and that 
which, before all other questions, presses itself on 
the consideration of a society formed for the 
systematic study of it. 





Campripce AnNTIQuvaRtAN  Socrety. — (General 
Meeting, Monday, Oct. 26.) 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
In the course of some remarks made on taking the 
chair as President, Mr. Browne mentioned the loss 
the society had sustained in the death of Dr. Corrie, 
the late Master of Jesus College. Few, if any, had 
done more for the progress of the society in its 
earliest days than Dr. Corrie, and his interest in 
its welfare continued to the end. The first of the 
quarto series of the publications of the society was 
edited by him in 1840, ‘‘A Catalogue of the 
original library in St. Catherine’s Hall, 1475,’’ one 
of the many evidences of the interest he took in 
the college which owed so much to him.—The 
President exhibited and described astone cross-head, 
presented to the Cambridge Museum by the Royal 
Architectural Museum, Westminster. In Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xvii., p. 228, there is a letter from the 
Rev. T. Kerrich, Librarian of the University of 
Cambridge, dated March 29, 1813, describing a 
number of sculptured stones found in the course 
of demolishing Cambridge Castle, in 1810. They 
were found under part of the original ramparts, 
so that Mr. Kerrich took them to be at least 
as early as the erection of the castle by William I. 
The letter is accompanined by two plates, which 
shew, besides some small stones, five complete 
stones like coffin-lids, and portions of two others, 
all ornamented with interlacing work. Mr. Cutts 
in his Manual of Sepulchral Slabs shows two of 
these stones, and states that one of them was in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. His engraving, however, 
does not represent the stone now in the portico of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, but merely reproduces 
that one of Mr. Kerrich’s engravings which is most 
like it. The Fitzwilliam stone was found more 
recently, Mr. Way stated in the Archaeological 
Journal (xii. 202; a woodcut is given on page 201), 
ten or twelve feet from the foundation of the castle, 
to the south. It lay outside the castle, in gravel, 
about six feet deep, and north and south. Mr, 
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Way gives as its date “‘about Xth century.” It 
deserves a more protected position, especially now 
that the discovery of like stones under the early 
work at Peterborough has shown that the Cam- 
bridge stones are not isolated specimens in this 
district. One in particular of the stones shown by 
Mr. Kerrich must have been a remarkably handsome 
example. In the Archaeological Journal, vol. xi., 
p. 70, there is a woodcut and a description of the 
head of a stone cross found at the same time with the 
stones described by Mr. Kerrich, i.e.,in 1810. It had 
been in the possession of the Camden Society, and at 
the date of the description in the Journal, 1854, it was 
in the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster. 
The cross-head is about eighteen inches high, 
fourteen wide, and six thick. It is a simple but 
interesting and unusually perfect example of a 
“‘wheel-cross,’’ probably the only one in all East 
Anglia. The upper limb and the two arms are of 
the same size; the lower limb expands into the 
shaft without any boundary line. The portion of 
the shaft which remains shows the commencement 
of simple interlacing bands, of the same character 
as those on the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
So far as style and material are concerned, there is 
no reason why this cross-head, with its shaft, and 
the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum, or one of 
those shown in Mr. Kerrich’s plates, should not 
have formed respectively the head-stone and body- 
stone of the grave of some East Anglian magnate 
a hundred or a hundred ‘and fifty years before the 
Norman conquest. The account in the Archaeological 
Journal states that the cross is plain on the back. 
That is not so, for the back, though somewhat 
damaged, is ornamented in the same way as the 
front. The edge, too, is ornamented, and in a 
very unusual manner, by a single band forming a 
rectangular scroll; this, perhaps, developed lower 
down the shaft into the key pattern so usual on 
the Anglian sculptured stones.—The Rev. W. F. 
Creeny (vicar of St. Michael’s, Norwich) then gave 
a lecture upon foreign monumental brasses. His 
remarks were illustrated by thirty magnificent 
rubbings, which were hung round the room, and 
excited universal admiration. 
Browntne Socrery.—(Friday, Oct. 31.) 

Dr. Rictarp Garner in the Chair.—A paper ‘‘On 
Browning’s Development as Poet or Maker ’’ was 
read by Mr. J.T. Nettleship. The writer began 
by remarking that the object of the paper was to 
look at Browning as an artist to whom, for the 
purposes of his art, morality and immorality, right 
‘and wrong, are of equal value, and assumed that 
the development of his genius as poet or maker 
began with Pippa and culminated in the Ring and 
the Book. His poctic development has taken place 
by an apparently capricious, but really ordered 
flux and reflux. His twofold nature, the poetic on 
one side and the spiritual and intellectual on the 
other, has been perpetually at war. But that 
flux and reflux was the necessary condition of his 
producing at all, and in this necessity he stands 
alone among his contemporaries. His natural 
knowledge of all organic life is the basis of his 
widely creative genius. Krom his love of animals 
to his love of men, and so to his delight in the 
spirit, the essence, of man, his course, dramatically 
speaking, has been upward. And he has found, 
as his life went on, the immense dramatic value, 
in his study of men and women, of the sublime 
truths and ideas whence have sprung the nobler 
religions of the world. But his personality has 
nothing to do with his art: it is in the manner 
alone, not in the matter, that his personality can 
be said to tinge his creations. His two most pro- 
ductive periods, in point of bulk, lay—(1) between 
1840 and 1846; (2) between 1864 and 1868. His 
work may be divided from the point of view of 
poetic development as follows: (1) the three poems 
of his youth ; (2) the seven pure dramas and many 
lyrics and romances; (3) various poems (named), 
showing great increase in concentrative poetic 
force, between the thirty-fifth and fifty-second 
years of his life ; (4) the final triumph of dramatic 
psychological and analytic qualities, between the 
tifty-second and fifty-sixth years of his life—a 
triumph carried on at the same height of power to 
the present year. His power as objective poet has 
helped him to achieve his success as subjective or 
soul-painting poet. Inthe struggle or interaction 
between the objective and subjective powers his 


genius has been helped or retarded through 
Sordello and Pippa to the Blot in the ’Scutcheon 
and Luria, published in 1846. The poems between 
1846 and 1855 represent further development acting 
still according to the law of flux and reflux, and 
display an increased subjective dramatic faculty, 
which finds its fullest expression in the Ring and 
the Book. Browning has used his resources nobly, 
generously, and self-forgetting always. Every right 
reader of his poems gains that influx of vitality 
whence spring the strength of faith and purpose 
that go to make a single life and a great aim.— 
The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Nettleship, expressed his high sense of the 
ability and suggestiveness of the paper, and went 
on to remark on the scanty traces of development 
he found in Browning’s work, contrasting him in 
this respect with another great intellectual poet— 
Goethe—whose poems are distinctly divisible into 
epochs. To assign dates to Browning’s poems 
from internal evidence would demand very subtle 
criticism indeed; and the criterion would more 
often be found in the style than in the spirit, 
at least after the first youthful lyrical efforts 
in more or loss dramatic form—Pauline and Para- 
celsus. Even this distinction is often faint enough. 
The Chairman saw no decay in poetical or in intel- 
lectual power in the later works, only a disposition 
to be satisfied with a mode of presentment intel- 
ligible to himself instead of the earlier striving to 
be intelligible to the reader as well. Speaking 
roughly, and recognising many and even import- 
ant qualifications, in the later utterances, the ideas 
were as powerful and as abundant, but written in 
shorthand instead of, as in the earlier, writ large. 
His variety must be sought not in his own spiritual 
or intellectual movement, but in the number of 
well-defined and picturesque human types sug- 
gested by his own observation or produced by his 
creative faculty, a number greatly exceeding those 
called into being by any metrical writer since 
Shakspere.—Further discussion followed, in which 
Miss Hickey, Dr. Furnivall, Dr. Berdoe, W. Revell, 
and others, took part. 





BraticaL ArcHAEOLOGY.—/( Tuesday, Nov. 3.) 


Canon Berecury, V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, with the aid of maps, charts, surveys, 
diagrams, and photographs, explained the course 
of the Bahr Jiisuf, which he has followed from 
Behnesa to the Birket el-Qerin, and into the 
desert near Gharaq. He gave the Muhammedan 
traditions which attribute this canal and the 
redemption of the Fayoum to the Patriarch 
Joseph, and showed that the. common deriva- 
tion which attributes the name ‘ Bahr Jisuf”’ 
to Saladin (a.p. 1166) is plainly an error. If 
the name Beni-Suef dated from the time of 
the Muhammedan invasion, and was due to 
the tradition that this region was occupied by 
the sons of Joseph, then it might be connected 
with the Sodgis of Syncellus, and with the alleged 
constructors of the Pyramids. Following this clue 
still farther back, Herodotus said that the Pyramids 
were called after the Shepherd Philition, who has 
been identified with the Hyksos. Thus an in- 
dependent line of Greek evidence connects the 
Pentateuch with profane history, while the stream 
of tradition blends with the great branch of the 
Nile, which now waters the Arsinoite home. It 
is further corroborated by the geographical papyrus 
of Boulaq, and the well-known Egyptian word 
SaP, and the names of places in the Nomos 
Oxyrhynchites. This raises the whole question of 
the land of Goshen, as to which there is no agree- 
ment among scholars. Jablonski (circa 1760) iden- 
tified Goshenwith the Fayoum, relying in part upon 
St. Jerome. His treatise is of the highest critical 
value, although necessarily impaired by his scant 
knowledge of the physical conditions of the Nile 
Valley. The Egyptians, whether Jews, Copts or 
Muhammedans, put a Goshen near Belbis, extend- 
ing from Heliopolis northward for a few miles. 
But their Exodus route is across the desert to the 
south of Cairo. The modern Arabs make the 
home of the tribe of Benjamin near Minieh, 
give to Epraim or Ephratim the Nomos Aphrodito- 
polites and to Manasseh the Fayoum, with Gizeh 
as the birthplace of the Levite Moses. A map 
illustrating the local traditions, therefore, fixes the 


eliopolis, east of the Red Sea (into which a west 





Heliopolis, residence of Joseph’s Pharaoh near 





wind blew the locusts), with a northern Jashin to 
which Jacob went down after he had seen Pharaoh, 
but assigns to this same King ‘‘ Reian”’ the 
valley which has been shown to be a part of Lake 
Moeris. In answer to questions by Canon Beechey, 
M. Oppert, Rev. C. J. Ball, Mr. Wallis Budge and 
others, Mr. Cope Whitehouse said that he believed 
that these traditions were not only in entire har- 
mony with the Pentateuch and profane history, 
but that Genesis xlviii. and xlix. have been ren- 
dered unintelligible by supposing that they refer 
to the condition of the tribes in Palestine. The 
prophecy of Jacob described the situation of 
the twelve tribes in Egypt immediately before the 
Exodus. The similes were in part the hieroglyphic 
names of the places where they lived. The order 
from north to south puts Reuben at Abu-Roash, 
intermingling with the natives, and losing his right 
of primogeniture. The religious war, provoked by 
Simeon and Levi, identified with the two pyramids 
of Gizeh, is the same to which Herodotus alluded. 
Chaeremon relates that Isis appeared in dreams to 
King Amenophis, and blamed him because her 
sanctuary had been demolished, and this brought 
about the expulsion of the Jews. The very word 
is preserved in the paronomasia of the Hebrew 
oracle. ‘‘ For in their anger they slew a man 
(Ish=Isis) and in their self-will they houghed an 
ox (Apis)’,—R.V. Judah, connected with the 
vineyards of the Fayoum by troops of asses, was 
described as the Sphinx, at whose feet the Arabs 
say the Exodus commenced. Zebulon dwelt at 
Zidon on the Nile, and, as Josephus says, carried on 
extensive commerce. Sokari, now Saqqara, retains 
the name of Issachar, who saw that Men-Nofer, or 
Memphis, was ‘‘a good resting-place’’ for the 
living and the dead, and exchanged his nomadic 
life for the shelter of its fortress. The town of Tin 
is represented by a serpent ; the serpent rugissant of 
the myth of Horus. ‘The verse in which Gad is de- 
scribed is remarkable for the frequent repetition of 
the rootgad. Asher lived near Dashur; while Naph- 
tali was in fact compared to the groves of trees 
where the valley widens. Joseph is ben porath, not 
a fruitful bough, but the offspring of the river. 
His daughters (branches) are the two canals repre- 
sented on the geographical papyrus of Boulaq. 
Lycopolis, or Assiut, is the wolf of Benjamin, who 
devoured the Nile in the East to divide it in the 
West. In answer to a question by M. Oppert, the 
speaker said that the interpretation was, he be- 
lieved, wholly novel. He had observed the chief 
facts in 1881, and his opinion had since been 
strengthened by a large amount of corroborative 
evidence. On the other hand, there was nothing 
against it, except, in some minds, the support 
given to the antiquity of Genesis. ‘The silence of 
the Targums and the Fathers, with the ambiguity 
of the LXX. and Vulgate, seemed to show that 
this interpretation had been lost. Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse offered it as a contribution to the 
exegesis of a part of the Old Testament which 
presented very great difficulty when considered as 
referring to any period after the tribe of Levi had 
become the acknowledged priests of the Israelites. 


PutLoLtoaicaL Socrety.—( Friday, Nov. 6.) 
Tue Rev. Pror. Sxeat, President, in the Chair.— 
The second part of the society's Mew English 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, going 
from Ant to BATTEN, was laid on the table. Good 
progress with part iii. was also reported.—The 
president read his paper on “‘ Some English Ety- 
mologies’’: first, eight Shakspere words, braid, 
adjective, which stood for braided, ‘‘full of deceit, 
trick, fraud,’’? the adjective being shortened as 
past participles in ed so often were in Early-Eng- 
lish ; pheeze, verb, ‘‘ drive away,’’ ‘‘ put to flight,” 
Anglo-Saxon fesian, fesan, verb, fus a, ‘‘ prompt, 
quick ’’ ; geck, ‘‘a dupe,’? Dutch geck, ‘a fool” 
(Hexham); lither, ‘“‘pestilent, stagnant,’’ also 
applied to the air in Anglo-Saxon; minx, East- 
Friesic minsk (German das Mensch), ‘‘ woman” 
(with a touch of contempt); :moy, ‘‘a piece of 
money,’’ probably French, from Portuguese 
moeda, Latin moneta; scroyles, ‘‘ scurvy fellows, 
scabs’? (French eserouelle), “afflicted with scrofula”’ ; 
sennet or signate, “‘a trumpet-call,’’ Old-French 
sinet, signet, dim. of signe, Italian segnetto, English 
signet. Next, Christmas-bor was an actual box in 


which gifts were collected, as Brande shows ; ¢4/ 
(an attendant spirit or familiar) was the Scotch 
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‘“‘caddie,’? French cadet; ease, French aise, was 
from Low- Latin agius, ‘‘ at ease, at liberty,’’ Italian 
agio, verb agiare; fester was French fistel, festre, 
verb festrier, from Latin fistula ; gavial (the croco- 
dile of the Ganges), French gavial, Hindustani 
ghariyal, ‘“‘crocodile’?; hobble-de-hoy, French 
hobreau, hobrel, ‘the hawk hobby, a mongrel,’’ de 
hoy (hodie), ‘“‘of to-day’’ (abereau, ‘‘a young 
minx, a little proud squall’’) ; Aock-day (hoke-tide), 
Anglo-Saxon hoc-doeg, hoc (Chaucer hoke), ‘‘mockery 
sport,’’ from the rough sport of men and women 
at Easter ; inveigle, from Wm. of Waddington’s 
enveugler, a variant of French aveugler, Latin ab- 
oculare; kraal, from Portuguese and Sanskrit coral, 
‘“‘an enclosure’’; felpie, ‘‘a ghostly water- 
horse,’’ (?) from Gaelic colpach, ‘‘ a cow,’’ &c. 








GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 


should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


Tue Christmas number of the Art Journal 
has already appeared. Last year it was devoted 
to Sir Frederick Leighton, this year its subject 
is Sir John Millais. The career of this artist 
is ably described by Mr. Walter Armstrong, 
who compares his development with that of 
modern art itself, ‘‘for, after all, the progress 
from the ‘Isabella’ of 1849 to the ‘ Lady Betty 
Primrose’ of 1885 is but the growth of four 
centuries writ small on a single brow.” Not 
the least interesting section of the study is that 
devoted to Sir John’s own views upon art, 
which are as full of knowledge and common- 
sense as one might expect. It is illust:ated 
with steel engravings of ‘‘The Beefeater,” 
‘*Chill October,” and ‘‘ The North-west Pas- 
sage,” and numerous woodcuts and ‘‘ process ”’ 
engravings of pictures, sketches, and book illus- 
trations. 


In The Portfolio Mr. F. G. Stephens writes 
with knowledge and sympathy about Mr. 
Burne Jones and his art. The article is illus- 
trated by a photogravure of ‘‘ Venus’s Looking- 
Glass.” The same number contains a repro- 
duction of a drawing, by Mr. H. Railton, of the 
Memorial Chapel at Windsor, and another of 
Mr, J. Pennell’s brilliant pen-and-ink sketches. 
The subject of the latter is the porch 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Mr. Loftie and Mr. 
Martin Conway continue their papers on 
‘**Windsor” and on ‘The Influence of the 
Mendicant Orders on the Revival of Art.” 


AmonG other good things, the Mugazineof Art 
contains an article by Prof. Sidney Colvin on the 
Berlin Photographic Company’s reproductions 
of pictures in the Brunswick Gallery, with an 
admirable example of them as a frontispiece 
for the new volume—the ‘Cascade with a 
Watchtower,” by Jacob van Ruysdael. It also 
contains articles on ‘J. W. Waterhouse, 
AR.A.,” by Mr. J. Arthur Blaikie ;” ‘the 
Lower Medway,” by David Hannay, well illus- 
trated by Mr. Anthony Henley ; and ‘‘A French 
Theatrical Museum,” by Mr. Brander Matthews. 
The poem of the number is an admirable 
“Ballade of Dead Actors,” by the Editor, 
powerfully illustrated by Mr. Elihu Vedder. 


Mr. E. J. PoyNTER’s well-known picture of 
“A Visit to Aesculapius ” has been beautifully 
engraved by Mr. W. Ridgway for the Art 
Journal, In the current number Mr. H. 
Wallis continues his learned papers on ‘‘ The 
Early Madonnas” of Raphael, and Miss Helen 
Zimmern commences a study of the life and 
work of Domenico Morelli, the famous 
Neapolitan artist. Mr, J. 8S. Hodson’s article 


on ‘ Modern Processes of Automatic En- 
gtaving”’ is another of the varied and able 


papers in the last part of this magazine. 





THE Gazette des Beaux Arts contains a very 
interesting article, by M. Louis Gonse, upon 
Rembrandt’s last years, apropos of the new 
museum at Amsterdam, the arrangements of 
which are severely criticised. The paper con- 
tains a long and important letter from M. E. 
Durand-Greville on the famous ‘‘ Ronde de 
Nuit.” This picture appears to have been cut 
down both at the top and sides, in order to fit 
between two pillars in a room in the Hotel de 
Ville, whence it was remove | at the beginning of 
the last century. It has also been repainted, 
and was once a scene of broad daylight. Part 
of these assertions is based on the small copy 
of the picture in the National Gallery, which 


was painted by Gerrit Lundens from the original: 


composition while in a perfect state. Some 
documents about to be published by MM. 
Bredius and Roever, throwing much light on 
the last years of Rembrandt, and on his rela- 
tions with Hendriekje Stoffels (generally called 
Hendriekje Jaghers, and considered as Rem- 
brandt’s second wife) have ulso furnished M, 
Gonse with matter of great interest. It appears 
that the whole of the property saved from 
Rembrandt’s creditors was held by this woman 
and Rembrandt’s son Titus, and that they 
managed his affairs entirely, giving him board 
and lodging, and receiving the fruits of his 
labour. The establishment seems to have been 
a sort of Rembrandt company, at which his pic- 
tures, etchings, &c., were sold. At Hendriekje’s 
death her share in the concern was left to her 
(and Rembrandt’s) daughter Cornelia, of whom 
Rembrandt was appointed guardian under 
Hendrickje’s will. 








SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A 
NEW LIGHT. 
II. 

Bur I want to show that, whatever might 
have been Sebastiano’s position as a painter, his 
versatility probably reaches out in directions 
hitherto quite unsuspected. It is well known 
that he was a graphic letter writer. His corre- 
spondence with Michelangelo, Aretino, and 
others is excellent evidence of this. Never- 
theless, the actual wording of his letters has 
seldom been given with accuracy. I shall give 
a letter preserved in the British Museum as an 
example. Versions of it have appeared fre- 
quently in print, but it has never been given 
exactly as itis in the original. I now give it 
with its Venetian spelling and peculiarities, 
immediately and literally from the MS. (Ad- 
ditional MSS. 23744). Hitherto these little 
matters have been smoothed over, or misunder- 
stood, or converted into modern Italian. 

**Compar Car™o mio gia molti zorni Receuj una 
ura ame gratiffima la qualle ui ring1atio fumaiméte 
ui hauete degnato acetarmi py compar uro. Et d 
le ceremonie d 1 donne a cafa nra no fi uxano bafta 
ame mesiate compare. Et p queftaltra ui midere 
lagna. O gia molti zorni feci Batizar il putto. 
Et oli meffo nome luciano ch..e il nome d mio 
padre. Et dm’ Domenico bodinsegnj fe lui. . vora 
degnar effermi Compare mi fara fingular apiacere 
p ch no uoglio fe nd homini dabene pp comparj. 

* Oltra di quefto uifo intender Come Jo ho finita 
la tauola. Et olla portata in pallazo. Et piu 
p{to, e, piaciuta aognuno ch despiaciuta ecepto 
agliordinarij ma no fano ch dire ame bafta ch m6 
S. Kk™ me ha decto ch Jo lo contentato piu di 
quello luj deffideraua. Et credo la mia tauola fia 
meglio diffegnata ch a, e, pani drazi ch son uenuti 
de fiandra. 

‘* Hora hauendo Jo facto dal canto mio apffo chl 
debito Jo ho recerchato di hauer el fine dl paga- 
méto mio. Et md 8. k™ mi ha detto ch lui uuole 
ch secédo ch conueniffimo infiemj. Et co m’ 
domenico uole ch uuj judichate quefta opa: ben ch 
p uenir pfto a conclufione Jo la Remeteua in fua 
Ss. K™ luj, nd uol py niéte. Et oli moftrato el 
conto del tutto. Et luj ha uoluto ch uelo madj. 
(Et cufsi uelo mado). [This paragraph is inserted 


in the margin.] Et ch uedeteel tutto. Et cuffi 











ui pgo fi maj me facefti apiacer uoglia te far quefto 
fenza fufpicione alcuna p ch md 8S. R™. Kt me 
liberaméte la remetemo in uuj. bafta ch hauete 
uifto lopa pincipiata. Et, e, quariata figure iu tutto 
fenza quelle del paefe. Et in queftopa glie el 
quadro dl Cardinale rigone ch ua a quefto cito ch 
la vifto m’domenico. Et fad ch grideza glié. 

**Jo nd ue diro altro. Compar mio ul pgo ex- 
peditela pfto inati ch mo S. k™ fi parta da roma p 
ch a diruelo auuj fon al uerde Crifto fano ui 
Coferui Recomadateme a m’ Domenico. Et auuj 
miracomado p infinite uolte a di 20 December 1519. 

** Vro Compar fidelliffimo 
‘* Sebaftiano pictore iu Roma.” 
The letter is indorsed across : 
** Dnd Michelangelo, 
Sculptorj Jn Firenze.” 

I have given this letter /iteratim in order to 
point out how it differs from all versions 
hitherto given of it. The only really accurate 
reproduction was the facsimile published in 
1836 by S. Woodburn, in the Fourth Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Drawings collected by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It aims, of course, at per- 
fect fidelity, thought it does not quite transmit 
the spirit of the original handwriting. I must 
explain that the italics are letters which have 
a stroke across the limb, which could not be 
given without special type. It simply means 
a contraction, as also does the mark —. 

The version generally most accredited is that 
of Bottari, which I shall therefore repeat, that 
the reader may judge for himself as to its 
accuracy. I say nothing of the liberty taken 
in partly translating it into modern Italian. 
In subject, the letter is extremely interesting, 
as it relates to three or four facts concerning 
the writer which bear upon the question of 
rivalry with Raffaello, and accordingly have 
been quoted as supporting the surreptitious 
designs theory. It further confirms Sebastiano’s 
family name, and states that he had just finished 
his great picture of Lazarus, and—what is most 
important to my view of the unsubstantial 
character of the assertions so often made about 
Michaelangelo having assisted in its execution 
—it clearly shows that he had had no hand in 
it or he would not have needed any such 
description. It also implies that Raffuello’s 
companion picture ol the Transfiguration was not 
yet finished as, in fact, it was not, or the writer 
would not have compared his own Lazarus with 
the cartoons for the aruzzi or tapestries just 
come from Flanders, which he thinks—in the 
drawing, mind—inferior to his own perform- 
ance. It may be granted that Michelangelo 
did furnish Sebastiano with some hints for 
his picture, such as the somewhat dry and 
meagre sketch for the Lazarus preserved in the 
British Museum. But it is going much too 
far to say that the great draughtsman had any 
further share in this most masterly composition, 
admitted by all competent judges to be one of 
the finest and most important Italian paintings 
in the National collection.* 

But, to come to the transcription of the letter, 
which I translate freely. Compare 
** Carissimo mio,— ‘*My dearest gossip (or 

* Gid molti giorni re- sponsor) ,— 
cevei una vostra a mi ‘‘Itis now many days 
gratissima la quale vi since I rec! your very 
ringrazio summamente, acceptable letter, for 
vi avete degnato accep- which I thank you most 
tarmi per compar vostro, sincerely, and for having 
et de le ceremonie dele deigned to accept me 
donne a casa nostra non for your gossip, and, as 
si usano. Basta a me to the compliments of 
che mi siate compare. the ladies, they are not 





*Grimm, in his Life of M. Angelo, ii. 491, says: 
‘* There is no proof existing that M.A. designedly 
supported Sebastiano as an adversary of Raphael’s.”’ 
Nor indeed is there, but there is this letter to show 
that M. Angelo had tobe informed whatthe painting 
was like which the supporters of the rivalry theory 
assume that he assisted in producing. Anybody 
might see he had no hand in the actual painting. 
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E per quest’altra vi 
manderd lagna. Gia 
molti giorni feci batez- 
zare 11 putto, e gli ho 
messo per nome Luci- 
ano, che i il nome, di 
mio padre, e di Messer 
Domenico Boninsegni 
se lui vorri degnare 
essermi compare, mi fara 
singular piacere perche 
non voglio se non uomini 
da bene per compari. 
Altra di questo, io fo 
intender come io finito 
la travola ed holla por- 
tate in palazzo e pit 
presto ¢ piaciuta a og- 
nuno che dispiaciuto, 
eccetto agli ordinari ma 
non sanno che dire. 

‘““A me _ basta che 
M. 8. Reverend. mi ha 
detto che io I’ho con- 
tentato pit di quello lui 
desiderava EE credo la 
mia tavola sia meglio 
disegnata ch’e’ panni 
degli arazzi che son 
venuti di Fiandra. Ora 
avendo io fatto dal canto 
mio a presso che |’ de- 
bito, io ho recercato da 
avere tutto fine del paga- 
mento mio. E Monsignor 
Signoria Reverendissima 
mi ha detto che lui vuole 
che secondo che conve- 
nissimo insieme. E con 
Messer Domenico vuole 
che voi _ giudichiate 
questa opera, benché 
per presto a conclusione 
io la rimeteva in Sua 8. 
Reverend. lui non vol 
per niente. E gli ho 
mostrato il conto del 
tutto. E lui a voluto 
che ve lo mandi et cosi 
velo mando. E che ve- 
dete il tutto. E cosi vi 
prego se mai mi faceste 
a piacere, vogliate fare 
questo senza suspicione 
alcuna, per che Monsig. 
Signoria Rever. e me 
liberamente la rimet- 
tiamo in voi; basta che 
avete visto l’opera pren- 
cipiata ed é¢ quaranta 
figure in tutto, senza 
quelle del paese. Ed in 
quest gl’é il quadro del 
Cardinale Rangone che 
va a questo conto che ha 
vistd Messer Domenico 
e sa di che grandezza 
gli é. 

**To non vi diré altro 
Compar mio, vi prego a 
epedirmela presto in- 
anzi che Monsig. Sig- 
noria facta da Roma, 
perché adirvelo a voi, 
son al verde. Cristo 
sano vi conservi. Rac- 
commandatemi a Messer 
Domenico. Ed avoi mi 
raccommando per infi- 
nite volte. Roma, 26 
December, 1510.’’ 


customary in our house. 
It is enough for me that 
you are my sponsor, and 
for this latter reason I 
will send you the lamb. 
Itisnow many days since 
I had the boy baptized, 
and I had him named 
Luciano, which is the 
name of my father ; and, 
as regards M. Domenico 
Boninsegni, if he would 
consent to become spon- 
sor for me, he would do 
me a special pleasure, 
for I want no other than 
men of consideration for 
sponsors. Besides this 
matter I must explain 
that I have finished the 
painting, and have taken 
it to the palace, and 1t 
was at once admired 
rather than otherwise by 
everybody, except by the 
usual faultfinders, but 
they do not know what 
to say. 

‘‘It is enough for me 
that His Reverence has 
told me that he is satis- 
fied with it beyond what 
he expected. And I 
think my picture is 
better than the cartoons 
of the tapestries which 
are come from Flanders. 
Now, having done, for 
my own part, about 
what was due, I ex- 
pected to have had a 
complete settlement of 
my account. And His 
Reverence has told me 
that he is willing to pay 
what you  conjointly 
agree upon. And he 
wishes that you, to- 
gether with M. Domen- 
ico, should judge this 
work, though, to expe- 
dite a settlement, I sent 
it to His Reverence, he 
would not decide at all. 
And I showed him the 
account in full, And 
he wished me to send it 
to you, and so I send 
it you. And that you 
should look it through, 
so [ pray you, if you 
would ever do me a 
favour, that you will do 
this without any hesita- 
tion, because His Reve- 
rence freely gave us 
leave to send it to you. 
1t was enough that you 
have seen the work be- 
gun; and there are forty 
figures in all, without 
counting those in the 
distance. And in this 
work is included the 
portrait of Cardinal 
Rangone that goes to 
this account, which Mr. 
Domenico has seen and 
knows what size it is. 

‘*T will say no more 
to you, my gossip. I 
beg you to send it me 
soon, before His Reve- 
rence leaves Kome, be- 
cause, to tell you the 
truth, I am completely 
done up. Christ keep 
youwell. Commend me 
to Messer Domenico, and 
I commend myself to you 
everlastingly. Rome, 26 
December, 1510.”’ 


J. W. BRADLEY. 





SOME WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


ALTHOUGH there is no picture of very striking 
merit at the Winter Exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society, it is full of accomplished 
and pleasant work. The place of honour is 
given (and on the whole deservedly) to a life- 
size figure of alittle girl who has had a tiff with 
her cat, painted by Otto Leyde, R.S.A. It is 
executed with much vigour and freedom. 
Among the promising landscape painters are 
A. Fuller Maitland, who sends some bright 
breezy bits of land and sky (principally sky); and 
William Scott, one of whose little Venetian 
scenes, ‘‘Campanile of 8. Felice, Venice,”’ is very 
charming in light and colour. Henry Dawson, 
in his pictures of ‘‘ Middleburgh,” ‘‘ Antwerp,” 
and “ An Old Man of War,” shows himself a 
worthy son of his father, and an able continuer 
of Turneresque tradition. Very delicate in its 
colour and rendering of atmosphere is ‘“ Cliffs 
near Lowestoft,” by Edgar Wills; but this artist 
shows still more promise in a fine picture of 
sheep reposing in ‘‘ Welcome Shade.” <A few of 
the other artists who have sent good pictures 
are J. H. Bradley, Edwin Ellis, G. Montbard, 
E. Aubrey Hunt, A. Williams, A.R.H.A., 
Marmaduke Langdale, Henry Zimmerman, 
Walter J. Shaw, E. Law, Arnold Heleké, Eliza 
Turck, A, Quinton, Harry Musgrave and O. 
Rickatson. There are several good water- 
colourers, but we can only mention T. B. Hardy’s 
**Orontes entering Portsmouth Harbour,” 
H. 8. Tuke’s ‘‘Coming Home” (a capital 
figure), E. 8. Calvert’s broad and clever ‘‘ When 
Morning breaks,” and Henry Murhman’s ‘‘ Boy 
on the Heath ” (pastel), 


To lovers of our National School of Water- 
colour Painting noneof the numerousexhibitions 
now open will be more interesting than that at 
the little gallery of Messrs. J. Hogarth & Sons, 
96 Mount Street, where a small, but very 
choice selection of early drawings are now hung. 
The good Dr. Monro, of the Adelphi and Bushey, 
might look down with pleasure on this little 
gathering, which consists mainly of the works 
of his protéygés Girtin and Edridge, William 
Hunt, Sealey Fielding and Cotman, not to 
mention Turner, the greatest of all, by whom 
there is one early drawing only. The collec- 
tion is, perhaps, mainly remarkable for the 
number of drawings by Cotman, and a few by 
Bonington—all of them fine. For combined 
breadth and delicacy and pure sweet colour, 
nothing excels, the latter’s superb drawing of 
Calais ; and two small heath scenes, by the same 
artist, are remarkable for their luminous quality. 
Of G. Barret, who, as well as Bonington, 
excelled even Turner in transparency, there are 
three good examples—one, a classical landscape 
like Turner’s “‘ Isis,”’ especially fine. There ‘is 
also a drawing by Finch, his imitator, which is 
almost good enough for a Barret. Of the swift 
and sure brush of Girtin—who of all, perhaps, 
went straightest and surest to his goal—there 
are two tine examples; but in simplicity and 
breadth he scarcely excels Cotman, to whom, 
perhaps, on the whole, the palm of the exhibi- 
tion falls. Of De Wint and Prout there are fine 
early broad examples, a Patrick Nasmyth, and 
two John Varleys ; nor must we forget to men- 
tion one of John Crome’s rare water-colours, 
glowing with sun. It would beinteresting tolearn 
the date of this drawing, for he was some years 
the senior of Turner, Girtin and Constable. By 
the latter there are two small water-colours 
more dexterous than usual, for this artist never 
seems to have attained mastery in this medium. 
Miiller is, we think, the youngest of the group 
represented. His audacious handling and 
splendid gift of colour are shown in a study of 
trees and a heath scene with a stormy sky. 
David Cox is perhaps the most notable absentee 
from this group of humble-minded, but truly 
great and original artists, who founded our only 





really English school, and may be said to have 
discovered and perfected a new system of colour 
based entirely upon the atmospheric harmonies 
of nature. Thislittle gathering suffices to show 
us how they worked together, mostly friends 
and associates, beginning at the same point: 
at first the work of one may ly be 
mistaken for the work of another, but each 
gradually develops his own individuality, 
while the great figure of Turner stands outside 
watching and working and absorbing the 
merits of all, but never with all his greatness, 
ever quite obscuring any one of them. 


AT Messrs. Gladwell’s, in Gracechurch Street, 
are to be seen some specimens of statuettes and 
reliefs composed of a new artificial substance 
made from marble dust, which lends itself to 
the imitation of various substances besides 
marble, and can be coated with metal so as to 
represent bronze. Messrs. Moeller and Dinkel- 
acker, the manufacturers, have reproduced 
with great success many statues of antique and 
modern art, including the ‘‘ Venus of Milo” 
and the ‘‘Laocoon.” The famous statuette of 
** St. Francis,” at Toledo, is a good example of 
their powers of imitating wood and ivory. 
Gatti’s vigorous parti-coloured busts of ‘‘ Al- 
gerians,” and Foley’s ‘‘ Caractacus,” the Naples 
antique ‘‘ Narcissus,” and several fine embossed 
shields exhibit the variety of their well-selected 
gallery. Messrs. MoeHer and Dinkelacker have 
also some successful reproductions of the 
Tanagra figures at Berlin and elsewhere. 


Messrs. MANSELL & Co., of Oxford Street, 
have opened their usual exhibition of Christ- 
mas cards by the principal makers. Neatly 
arranged round a large room in glass cases 
against the walls may be seen all ‘the last 
new things,” from the bunch of flowers with 
a seasonable text to beautifully coloured and 
gilded pictures, religious and secular. There 
is nothing, we think, prettier than Messrs. 
Hildesheimer’s series of dainty young ladies 
with birds and kittens, relieved on a gold 
ground ; but Messrs. Marcus Ward, Schipper, 
Prang, Delarue, Raphael Tuck & Co., and 
others have cards of variety and merit. 
Messrs. Mansell’s own contributions are all 
photographic, and not the least pleasant. 
They include a number of very pretty heads, 
including one large series of much beauty, like 
drawings in sepia. They have also a set of 
moonlight views on a greenish ground, which 
are very effective. Also to be seen at Messrs. 
Mansell’s are a large number of photographic 
reproductions of the popular Bartolozzi prints, 
which they have recently published. What- 
ever severer critics may say of the art of 
Angelica Kauffmann, Cipriani, and the other 
artists of the same class that delighted our 
great-grandfathers, there is no doubt about 
their grace and the charm of their decorative 
effect. These qualities, together with the attrac- 
tive ‘‘sanguine”’ tint, are preserved in Messrs. 
Mansell’s reproductions, which are sold, framed 
in the pretty old style, at a truly popular 
price. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A copy of Winterhalter's portrait of the 
Queen, painted in 1859, and now in Bucking- 
ham Palace, has been placed in the Lerwick 
Town Hall. The copy has been made by Mr. 
George H. Park, and is presented by Mr. W. 
Peterson, a Melbourne merchant. The inscrip- 
tion on the frame describes Queen Victoria as 
thirty-first in descent from the first Norse Jarl 
of Orkney, and mentions also her descent from 
King Harald Fairhair and St. Olaf. 


On November 4, Miss J. E. Harrison de- 
livered, in the lecture theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum, the first of a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘ Homeric Mythology in its Con- 
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nexion with Greek Vase Paintings.” The sub- 
ject of the first lecture was the Myth of the 
Judgment of Paris. The illustrations, which 
were very numerous and beautiful, were admir- 
ably managed by means of the oxyhydrogen 
light. The proceeds of these lectures are 
destined by Miss Harrison to the building fund 
for the British School of Archaeology at Athens. 
Among a distinguished audience of Hellenic 
scholars and artists who were present at the 
lecture were Mr. Newton, of the British 
Museum, Mr. Ernest Myers, Mr. Burne Jones, 
Mr. Boughton, and Mr. Walter Leaf, &c. The 
course will be continued on each following 
Wednesday at 5.15 p.m. On November 7 Miss 
Harrison also delivered the first of a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘ The Parthenon Marbles,” in 
the Archaic Room of the British Museum. We 
may add that Miss Harrison will be glad to see 
students who desire further help or advice at 
45 Colville Gardens, W., on Thursday, No- 
vember 19, from 4 to 6 p.m. 


THE Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Perlin 
will hold a ‘‘Great Exhibition” from May to 
October next year. It will be under the 
patronage of the Emperor, and the Crown 
Prince will be its president. It will comprise 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and decora- 
tive arts. The payment of the transport by 
rail of all works exhibited (to and from the 
exhibition) is guaranteed by the Academy. All 
works intended for exhibition should be sent 
between March 1 and March 31 next. The 
Academy are also preparing a solemn celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the admission 
of Adolphe Menzel among its members. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Homolle submitted a report 
upon the result of the archaeological explora- 
tion in the island of Delos carried out under his 
direction. The entire surface of the temenos of 
Apollo has been excavated, the circuit of the 
wall laid bare, the position of the gates and of 
the roads determined. About fifty fragments 
of sculpture have been discovered, several 
terra-cottas, and some pieces of bronze. One 
of the most interesting objects is a vase bearing 
the name of Iphicartides of Naxos. The in- 
scriptions found number altogether about 224, 
entire or fragmentary. Some consist of more 
than 200 lines, and one has as many as 600. 
They date from all periods between the fifth 
and the first century B.c., but most of them 
from the third and second. Their contents 
throw much light upon the political constitution 
and the commerce of the Cyclades. 


THE STAGE. 
THE arrangements are now completed for 
the performance of ‘‘The Eumenides” at 
Cambridge. The play will be given altogether 
seven times, at ditterent days and hours during 
the week ending Saturday, December 7. Ap- 
plications for reserved tickets should be made 
to the secretary of the committee (J. W. Clark, 
Esq., Scroope House, Cambridge) not later than 
November 14, as they will be distributed on 
that date by ballot. An acting edition of the 
play has been prepared, with a translation by 
Mr. Verrall facing the Greek text; and the in- 
cidental music has been written by Mr. C. 
Villiers Stanford, who will himself conduct it. 
Both of these are published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Bowes, of Cambridge. The 
Scenery and proscenium have been painted by 
Mr, J. ohn O’Uonnor. In the cast of characters 
we notice several names that are familiar from 
their performance in ‘‘The Birds,” with the 
notable addition of a lady for the part of 
Athena. There are two choruses, one of Furies, 


the other of Attendants, none of whom double 
their parts, 





SS 


fine one by Haydn. 
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MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Messrs. JOHN BRINSMEAD & Sons commenced 
their scheme of orchestral concerts last Saturday 
evening at St. James’s Hall. On Wednesday 
Herr Richter gave the last of his short autumn 
series, and so if they do their best to deserve 
success they will probably obtain it. It is 
essentially an English undertaking, and, if 
properly conducted, ought to be supported by 
the public. The band, led by Mr. J. T. Carro- 
dus, is a splendid one. Mr. G. Mount wielded 
the baton with considerable tact and energy. 
Hitherto our notices of this gentleman’s con- 
ducting have certainly not been favourable, 
and we are pleased to be able to modify our 
opinion. The last piece in the programme— 
Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise”—was given 
quite d la Richter. Justice, however, compels 
us to notice that nearly a quarter of the band 
were Richter men. Chevalier E. Bach played 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, but in a manner 
so inexact, so effeminate, and, at times, so jerky, 
that the result was anything but satisfac- 
tory. Itis fair to mention that he was much 
applauded. Mr. E. Prout conducted his Bir- 
mingham symphony, and, at the close, received 
the honour of a double recall. The recent 
success of this work, both in Birmingham and 
London, accounts for, and justifies, its choice. 
Besides the pieces named, Mendelssohn’s grace- 
ful overture, ‘‘ Melusina,” and the ‘‘ Procession ”’ 
movement from Moszkowski’s symphonic poem, 
‘* Johanna d’ Arc,” was also given. Mr. Maas 
was the vocalist. 

The Popular Concerts commenced last Mon- 
day evening. Sig. Piatti, in consequence of the 
accident to his arm, will not be able to take his 
accustomed place till after Christmas ; but Herr 
Franz Néruda, well known in connection with 
Mr. Halle’s recitals, proved an efficient sub- 
stitute. Madame Norman Néruda led Beeth- 
oven’s Rasoumowski Quartet in F (Op. 59, No. 
1) with great skill, but not quite with her 
accustomed purity of intonation. M. V. de 
Pachmann, who did not play last season in 
London, made his first appearance. Raff's 
Giga con Variazioni, from the Suite in D 
minor (Op. 91), served to show the delicacy of 
his touch and the dexterity of his fingers, but it 
is not good enough for a “popular” pro- 
gramme. The public can now understand, 
appreciate, and applaud the sonatas of the 
great masters. We have not forgotten that 
last season the selection of pianoforte solos was 
often injudicious, and hope that as matters have 
perhaps come to the worst—with Raff's tawdry 
variations—that they will now mend. Mdme. 
Néruda’s solos also were scarcely classical 
enough for a programme including one of 
Beethoven’s great quartets and a small though 
Both artists were loudly 
aud deservedly applauded for their per- 
formances, but we regret to find that encores 
are still likely to be the fashion at these 


concerts. Mr. E. Lloyd sang songs by Wagner 
and Schubert: he was in excellent voice. 
Signor Romili did not accompany the 


* Preislied”’ as if he cared much about it. 

The first of Novello’s oratorio concerts was 
given last Tuesday evening, at St. James’s 
Hall, and we are pleased to be able to record a 
brilliant success. The new choir, of about 
three hundred members, is made up of excellent 
material. The voices, especially of the ladies, 
are bright and tuneful. The chain of choruses 
in the second part of ‘‘The Rose of Sharon” 
was given with great vigour and precision. In 
some numbers of the work a little want of 
attention to the pianos and other marks of ex- 
pression was noticeable, but one must not 
criticise too severely the first performance of a 
n?w choir. It has been well trained, and gives 
«excellent promise for the future. Mr. Mac- 











kenzie directed his work with great care. 
shall, however, be better able to jud 
merits as conductor when he has to Foal with 
other composers’ works. His reception, both at 
the beginning and end of his oratorio, was most 
flattering. Of ‘‘The Rose of Sharon”? itself 
we need not speak in detail: it may already be 
counted as one of the popular oratorios. The 
solo vocalists were Mdme. Albani, Mdme. 
Trebelli, and Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, and 
Tufnail. All were in first-rate voice, and did 
full justice to the music. The band was led by 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus. 
M. V. de Pachmann is one of the few pianists 
who are able to fill St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme of his first recital last Wednesday 
afternoon commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata 
in D minor. The individuality of a player 
may, and indeed must, be shown in interpreting 
the Bonn master, but too much is as bad as too 
little. In all three movements the pianist, by 
certain little tricks and affectations, prevented 
one from thoroughly enjoying the music. 
Weber’s Rondo in E flat was given with wonder- 
ful neatness; but if M. de Pachmann prefers 
Weber tricked out to suit modern taste, let him 
announce the name of the arranger, or, rather, 
disarranger, of the piece. He played also Raff's 
prelude and fugue from the Suite in E minor. 
He ought, however, to have given the whole 
suite; for the prelude is not an introduction 
to the fugue, but to the other numbers which 
precede it. Henselt’s ‘‘ Si Oiseau j’étais ’’ was 
so deliciously played that the audience asked for 
it over again. The Chopin selection —which in- 
cluded the Nocturne Op. 62, No. 2, the second 
Impromptu, a Valse, and Polonaise—formed, 
we need scarcely say, the special attraction of 
the afternoon. M. de Pachmann is a Chopin 
player par excellence. J. 8. SHEDLOOK, 


We 
of his 
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THE LIFE OF A GREAT THEOSOPHIST. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JACOB BOEHME: his Life and Teaching, 


Studies in Theosophy. By the late Dr. H. L. MARTENSEN, Metropolitan 
of Denmark. Translated from the Danish by T. RaYs EVANS. 





RABBI JOSEPH'S TZEENAH UREENAH. 
Now rea 'y, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY on 


GENESIS. Translated from the Judwo-Polish by Pav Isaac 
HERSH#ON, Author of * Trea ures of the Talmud,” &c. With latroduc- 
tory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 


Londoa ; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. ; cash price, 

24s., postage 6d. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
ACTS for ENGLAND and WALES. With Notes, 
History,andSummary. By J.M.Letyand W.D.1. 
FouLkEs, Barristers-at-Law. 

“A succinct, comprehensive, aud bighly useful digest of the 149 laws 
which at present govert: Pariiamentary elections.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
London: WM. CLowEs & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 17s, 6d.; cash 

ce, 148 , pos 6d 


pr tage 6d. 
A GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and the 


LAW and PRACTICE of ELECTION PETITIONS. 
By YaRBOROUGH ANDERSON, M.A., LL.B.; and 
CHARLES EpwarpD ELLIs, B.A., Berristers-at-Law. 
Beiug the Fourth Edition of LEIGH and LE 
MARCHANT’S ELECTION LAW, 


London : WM. CLowEs & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
\ ILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTA!KUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re. 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
1537, stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Margina! Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This Edition of the First English Tr: of the P h, now for 


the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York 





The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 5. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row,. 





USED BY THE QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, AND IN ALL TIE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


LETIs’S J)IARIES, 1886, 
LEZISS JP)IARIES, 1886, 
L,ETTS’S JP)IARIES, 1886, 


Meet every requirement, being the cheapest, best, and most practical kind 
in use. Published only by LETTS, 50N, & Co. (Lim(T#D), 33, King William 
Street, London Bridge, or from any Stationer or Bookstall, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





CABINET EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE 


AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS 
AND JOURNALS. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. CROSS. 


With Portrait Etched by M. Rajon, Engravings 
on Steel, and other Illustrations. 


CABINET EDITION, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, 15s, 
VoL\I., with Additions, is published this day, price 5s. 





THIS DAY.IS PUBLISHED. 
Volume I., with Portrrait, price 16s, 


THE LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON 
Bart., M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. Edin.; Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh; Physican to the Queen for Scotiand 
&e. Edited by hisSONS. In two vols., 8vo. Vu}. 1 
—Autobiography, now ready. Vol. 11.—Memoirs, 
will be published shortly. 


THE RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative of 


the Advance of the River Column of the Nile 
Expeditionary Force, and its Keturn down the 
Rapids. By Major-General HENRY BRACKEN- 
BURY, C.B., late Commanding the River Column ; 
Author of “A Narrative of the Ashanti War.” 
With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne; 
Royal Irish Rifles ; late of the Survey Department 
of the Column, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





ON the ETHICS of NATURALISM 
Being the Shaw _Fellowship Lectures, 1881. By 
cw W. K.SORLEY, M.A., Fellow ot ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and Examiner in Philosophy in the 
fx Univeisity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





INSTITUTES of LOGIC. By John Veitch, 


« LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
Ng taal ot Glasgow. in 1 vol., post 8vo, price 
12s. 6d. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EpITIon. 

THE ORIGIN of EVIL: and Other Ser- 
mons by the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, M.A., D.Sce., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Fourth Edition, Ewarged. Crown 6byo, 
price 5s. 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY, and 
other Sermons, Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s, 
AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. 

8v0, 6s, 

THE ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

PERSONALITY. ‘The Beginning and End of 
Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption in all 
Positive Philosophy. Second Kdition, Crown svo, 


THE BASIS of RELIGION. Being an Examina- 
tion of Natural Reli: ion. Crown svc, 28, 6d. 


Crown 





This day is published. New Edition. 
CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS 
“ from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By WILLIAM 
\ . MINTO, M.A., Professor of Logic and English 

Literature in the University of Aberdeen; Author 
of * A Manual of English Prose Literature.” New 
& ~©Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“It is no mere literary compilation, but is a work 
which bears on every page the stamp of inaependent 
criticisin and originality of view...... The work foims an 
admirable text-book tor the period to which it relates, 
and will be found to be pleasant and suggestive reading 
by all who are interested in our older puets.”’ 

Scotsman, 





Next week will be published. 
THE PRINCIPLES of SINGING. A 


és Practical Guide for_Vocalists and Teachers. With 

fx: Vocal Exercises. By ALBERI B. BACH. Author 

~ of “On Musical Education and Vocal Culture.” 
In 1 vol., crown svo. 





Edinburgh and_London; Wo. Brack woon & Sons. 





NEW NOVEL 
AT ALL} LIBRARIES. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE, 
TOO, IS 
VANITY. 


BY 


EMMA BREWER. 





Lonpon: [GEORGE BELL®& SONS, 
York Srreetr, Covent Garven. 





Full Catalogues sent, post-free, to all parts of the World, 
\on application. - 


BOHN’S 
LIBRARIES. 


Containing STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE in the English Language on 


History. Theology. Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction. 


With DICTIONARIES and other BOOKS of REFER- 
ENCE, comprising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, | Latin, 
German, Scandinavian, | AND 
Italian, Anglo-Saxon, Greek. 


3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 


A Complete Set in 677 Volumes, price £149 15s. 


Lonpvon: ‘GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York" Srreet, Covent GARvEN. 


USED IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and 
Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, 
Alternative Speliings, Derivations, Synonyms, ard 
numerous Illustrative Quotations. 


In One Volume of 1,628 pages, with 3,000 Ilustrations, 
4to, cloth, 21s. 


THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
contains, in addition to the above matter, several 
valuable Literary Appendices, and Seventy extra 
pages of Ilustrations, grouped and classified. 1 vol, 
1,831 pages, clotb, 31s. 6d. 


“Certainly the best. practical English Dictionary 
extant.” — Quarterly Review, Octuber, 1873, 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on 
application, 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York SrrzetT, Covent GarvEn. 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
LIsT. 
The Popular Novels at all Libraries. 


HER SUCCESS. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 
Author of ** Eyre of Blendon,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Jenifer,” &c. 


IN HIS OWN HAND. 


8. 
By Mr:. G, LINNZUS BANKS, 
Author of ‘* God's Providence House,” ** The Manc hester Man,” 
, ** Forbidden to Marry,” &c. 

‘The author seems to have made a speciality of these biographical novels, 
and there is one thing to be said in their favour ; they are not the worthless 
trash now so prevalent, and so persistently thrust down the public's 
throat..... A novel of interest, which we are sure will delight the intel. 
lectual portion of the community.”— Public Opinion. 


IN the OLD PALAZZO. 3 vols. 


By GERTRUDE FORDE. 
THIRD EDITION OF 


IN a GRASS COUNTRY: a Story 


of Love and Sport. 3vols. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of 
“ Deceivers Ever,” *‘ A North Country Maid,” ** A Dead Past,” &c, 

“There is a god deal of vigour in this novel, both of plot and of character 
portraiture.” — Academy. 

** Mrs. Lovett Cameron is one of the best story-tellers of the day. The 
tone of her books is invariably wholesome, and her pages are so full of life 
and movement that not one of them is willingly missed. She has the rare 
faculty of making her readers rejoice or mourn, as the occasion demands, 
with the fictitious joys and woes of her p rs This is i ly the 
case in her new novel of love and sport..... The picture of the far-away 
nook oa the Devonshire coast, which heeds the first chapter of her book, is 
a specimen ofthe author’s delicate touch in word-painting..... Eve Latimer 
is a charming creation of the novelist’s fancy. er brightness, which has 
known no cloud until love for ‘ Dick’ Gaskell steals into her heart, and the 
busy, ratt ing life she leads in the midst of her liege subjects, form a sunny 
picture that is specially tuking. Graphic, humorous, and pathetic by turns, 
Mrs. Cameron has told the tale of ‘little Tom’s’ death in so touching « 
fashion that few will be able to read without emotion her account of the 
dying boy’s last moments. The attention is irresistibly drawn towards the 
group formed by Eve Latimer and her brothers, but the author's gift of 
delineation of character is more visible in her sketch of Dick Gaskell, well- 
meaning but ‘ unstable as water,’ and in the strongly marked traits of the 
portrait of Lord Harlome. ...Mrs. Cameron’s capital pictures of the hunt- 
in-field, as seen ‘in the jolly shires of our native land,’ add much to the 
merit of her clever and exciting novel.”—Morning Post. 


IN a LONDON SUBURB. 83 vols. 


By W. HARTLEY. 

“There are flashes of genuine fun, which make us laugh almost in spite 
of curseives.”—John Bull, 

** Showing an intimate knowledge of the petty miseries of suburban life, 
as well as familiarity with the world of London. * In a London Suburb’ 
is a really clever novel..... The author’s characters are strikingly lifelike. 
No better specimen of feminine spite can be imagined than that contained 
in the waspish repartees of Miss Biffen, which strike her friends’ weak 
points with unerring accuracy. She and the widow, Mrs, Cowdy, are 
sketches full of mirth-provoking humour..... Quite in keeping with the 
taste of the day, which inclines to photographical fidelity of detuil, the 
‘intimate modernism’ of this story is in itself a recommendation, especially 
when it does not transgress the bounds of good taste.”— Morning Post. 

* There is excuse fur many a hearty laugh contained within the covers of 
Mr. Hartley’s book, which we con thorough!y recommend to everyone as 
one of the most finished pieces of humour that has been produced during the 
last few years.”"—Whitehali Review, 


HEARTS or DIAMONDS? 2 vols. 


by IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** The Love that He Passed By,” 

** Not Easily Jealous,” ** Love, Honour, aud Obey,” &c, é 
**Miss Hardy’s workmanship is perfect..... It is in the Californian po:tion 
of the story that we find the author’s most winning and captivating work. 
There are some love scenes, the grace and tenderness and truthfulness of 
which we have never seen surpassed..... In the wonderful skill with which 
the writer diff. i , she i a penetrative subtiety of insight 
which rises to genius..... She rises to a great opportunity, and her touch 
has such mastery that no one who reads the chapter of the Tragedy, aud 
those which succeed it, is likely soon to forget them..... The novel is one 
which, in itself, suffices to brighten the dull season in the publishing 
world; for it bas freshness of conception, strong grasp of character, 
triumphant handling of strong or delicate situation, aud unfailing felicity 
of literary workmanship.” —Academy. 











J. 8. WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in paper wrapper, pictorial cover, 1s. 


IN QUARTERS; or, Chronicles of 


the 25th (Black Horse) Dragoons. By the Author of “ Bootle's Baby,” 
*Cava'ry Life,” ** Houp-L:,” * Regimental Legenos,” &c. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


** SELECE” NOVELS.—I vol., cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


THE ACTOR'S WIFE. By Edmund 


LEATHES, (Immediately. 
THE MATCH of the SEASON. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER, 
A DEAD PAST. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


* POPULAR” NOVELS,—Picture boards, 2s. each. 


ONLY a VILLAGE MAIDEN. By Lady 


CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of ‘* Sweetheart and Wife,” “ Moi:'s 
Darling,” &c. 


LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By Iza 


DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** Not Easily Jealous,” &o, 











POPULAR ONE-SHILLING NOVELS.—Ia Pener wrapper. 


LIGHTLY LOST. By Hawiey Smart, 


Author of ** Breezie Langton,” ** At Fault,” &c, 


STABBED in the DARK. By Mrs. Lynn 


LINTON, Author of ** Patricia Kemball,” * Under which Lord,” &c. 


A PEERESS of 1882. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, Author of “A Fashionable Marriage,” &c, 


BETRAYED. By Dora Russell, Author of 


“The Vicar’s Governess,” &c. 


EVERY INCH a WOMAN. By Mrs. 


HOUSTOUN, Axthor of ** Kecom rend od to Merey,” &c. 


F.Y. Wuire & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries, price 3is. 6d. 


GARVOCK. 


By CHARLES GriBBON, Author of “ Heart’s Delight,” 
* By Mead and Stream,” &c. 
“We may: at once say it isa novel displaying a plot skilfully imagined, 
with ch jived. The interest does not flag a 
single instant.”—Pubdlic Opinion. 


London: J. &. R.,;MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHO 
In1 x % at all Libraries; price 6d., extra cl. a 6d.) 
HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 


“It is seldom that a novel of such all-round merit comes under the 
reviewer's notice.”"—Public Opinion. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVELS. 


Cheap and Revised Edition. i ae 2s., boards; 
2s. 6d., cloth Rp. 4d. 
H. Rider 














THE WITCH’S’ 
HAGGARD, Author of “ oo a olomon’s Mines.” 


“Mr. Rider ya 8 ween book has made us laugh and made us 
ery —Pall Mall Gazette 


HEAP EDITION of MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S 
" . NOVELS. 


ce 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.) 


PURE GO GOLD. By ‘Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 


Author of ‘* Vera Nevill,” ‘‘ Worth Winning,” &c. 
* A singularly attractive aud well-told tale."—Morning Post. 


CHEAP EDITION of itt WER O’DONOGHUE’S 


Price 2s., bds.; 2s.6d., cl.; 3s. ai, half-mor. (post 4d.) 


UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power 
O’DONOGHUE, Author of “A Beggar on Horse- 
” 
“An ice and well-told story.”—Zllustrated London News. 


A NEW SOCIETY NOVEI. BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In1 vol.; price 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl., 33.6d.half-mor. (post 4d.) 


PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 


“* Paul Sterne’ is not dull—there is plenty of incident and pathos.” 
London Figaro. 


A STORY OF LOVE AND CONSPIRACY. 
Price 1s., as. covers; 1s. 6d., cloth ‘i _— 2d.) 


DAMAGES. By Vincent M. 


Also published in uniform price and style a = 
“A RAINY JUNE,” by ‘‘ Ouida” ; ** JOHN NEEDHAM'S DOUBLE,” by 
Joseph Hatton; ‘* AT WHAT Cosr?” by Hugh Conway ; MARK 
TWAIN'S “ FUNNIEST FICTION ” ; CLEMENS’ * FAMOUS FUNNY 
FELLOWS" ; “* LIFE in the K ANKS” ; ; ““HAULED BACK by his 
WIFE” ; “THE CABMAN'S DAUGHTE Rk”; &e., &e. 


THE POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
Just ready, price 1s., paper covers ; 18. 6d., cl., (post 2d.). 
I A CONSERVATIVE. By 
AN ELEC 
This book, pom ig soy on the eve of the General Election, will be found 
of great value to all voters, It is full of plain reasoning and collected facts 
treating of political matters. 
ame J.& R. MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street, 
te Circus; and 13, 14, & 15, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, B.C 
_ And at all Libraries, Bookstalis, ‘Booksellers, &e. 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HI "RE SYSTEM 

Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time 4 ven 
Ulastrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free 
F, MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and !9, 20, anc 2], Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1962. 




















Second Edition, price 5s, 


GLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
KJ ‘Treatment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S, 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


BY*Y LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., 


Prefessor of Medicine in King’s ‘College. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- 
ORDERS, 5s. 


100 URINARY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates. 5s. 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates, 2ls. (Harrison.) 

THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Eighty-six Plates. 2ls, 

BIOPLASM: an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s, 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, {4 New Edition preparing, 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION, 5s, 

THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 6d, 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s, 6d, 

THE “ MACHINERY ” of LIFE. 2s. 

DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. [4A New Edition preparing. 
London: J, & A. CHURCHILL. 


ESTABLISHED i851, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
P = per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
leman 

TWO per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 

the monthl yb when not drawn below £50, 

The Bank d for its C free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Becuritics and Valuables ; the collection ot Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sa'eofStocks, 
Shares and Annuities, Letters of Credit ana Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 


a FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanp Srreet 
gad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
"ene against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
"(ees elaine asvangeé with itude and liberali 
WIL) c.M 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Sotnt Seoretares 


‘UPERIOR SECONDHAND FURNI- 


TURE.—SPILLMAN and CO,’s celebrated old-established FURKNISH- 
ING WAREHOUSES, 14 and 4, Newcastle-street, Strand, contain the 
largest assortment in ‘old marqueterie, antique oak, elegant in!aid Sheraton, 
Chippend :le, Adams, and newest sty'es by Gillow onl others, large hand- 
some sideboards, dining tab!es, bookcases, cabinets, wardrobes, and bed- 
room suites at considerably below their original cost, renovated and seut 
home equal to new; also office furniture and Turkey carpets. The very 
best value offered. ‘Comparisons invited, Shippers | supplied. 





























Authors rs advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 7 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, Castte Street, Hotsorn, AND 27, CHANCERY 
Lang, Lonpon. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. _ 
JBRAND & CO.’3 OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othe: 


SgPSclaLirins tor INVALIDs. 








~ GCAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





TWEN TY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED cocon.| 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 
“T have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 


forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. 
organs are weak.” 


It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


J.S.FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S. W. 





DR. _DUNBAR'S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for a ot and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 


THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI, 
Every evening, at 8, DION BOUCICAULT'S colebrates Drama, 
THE COLLEEN BAWN., 
Messrs, Charles Sullivan, Beveridge, Chamberlain, Craufoid, Lyndal, &c. 
Mesdames Mary Rorke, Carter, Millward, &e. 
New scenery by Bruce Smith. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by L E AVE It TO! ME. 


AVENUE THEATRE, 


Under the direction of Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON. 
Every evening, at 8, the enormously Successful Comic Opera, 








‘ALKA, 
composed by CHASSAIGNE, written and produced by H. B. FARNIE. 
Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Eva Sothern, Ada Vere, Clara 
Graham, and Wadman ; —— C. Hayden Coffia, E, J, Lonnen, Sam 
Wilkinson, and Lytton Gre 

At 7.30, WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH. 


Ls hl 
Geos epDY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE, 

Every evening, at 8, ERKMINIE., 

Messrs, Harry Paulton, Henry Bracy, Fred. Mervin, Frank Wyatt, Percy 
Compton, J. W. Bradbury, Horace Bolini, George Merkr, A; D. Prerre- 
point, &c.; Mesdames Florence St. John, V. Melootte, Kate Munroe, M, A, 
Victor, Edith ith Vane, Kate Everle igh, Dola Merton, &o. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CKOIL, 
Every evening, at 8,30, an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PiNERO, 











entitled THE MAGISTRATE. 
Preceded, at 8, by BREAKING THE ICE = 
RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 7.45, the new Drama, by Messrs, HENRY PETTITT and 
AUGUSTUs HARRIS, entitled 
HUMAN NATURF. 
Messrs. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Thorne, Le«thes, Lyons, 
Yates, Morgan, Inch. &c.; Mesdames Bateman, Ormsby, Illingtoo, 
N‘Neill, Claremont, Barry, &c. 





G AILET Y T ul E AT RK. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 

a at 7.45, BILLEE TAYLOR, 

45, 


THE ViCAK OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD. 





GRAND THEATRE 


ISLINGTON. 9 
and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WiLMOT 
Every evening, at 8.15, the great Adelphi Dram», by HENRY erTiTT’ 
entithd TAKEN FROM IIE, 
_ Preceded, at “led, at 7. 30, by MY Nt iGHBuU K's WIFE, 


AYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. BASHFORD. 
Every evening, at 8, DARK DAYS 
Messrs. C. Sugden, H. Beervobm-Tree, Berrymore, KR. Pateman, 1. B. Dur 
bam, E. Maurice, Forbes Dawson, West, and W aire Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, Helen Forsyth, and Miss Lingar!. 


sry na yy » Ls al 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr, C, H. HAWTREY, 
this evening, at 8, SECKET SEKVICI 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Frank Archer, Mr. “arthur Dacre, Mr, William 
Herbert, Mr. F. W. Irish, aud Miss Cissy Grahame, 

Followed at 9,30, by EXCELSIOR, 
Complete itilian Company and Miss Kate Vaughan. 


T ‘ sh y Ls hs r 
NOVELTY THEATRE, 
GREAT QUEEN STREET, 

Lessee, Mr. WILLIE KDOULN, 

Under the Management of WILLIE EDOUIN and LIONEL BROUGH. 

Every evening, at 8.30, a new Japanese Burlesque Drama, by MaRRY 
PAULTON and MOSTYN VEDDE, : wT 
2 JAPS. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a new mm... —* yuedy, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
entitled YEOMAN’S SEKVICE, 
J _ Business Manager, } Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 


O LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 7.45, a new and original Drama of English Life by 
ROBEKT BUCHANAN and Miss HARRIETT JAY, entitled 
ALONE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Herbert Standing, Dalton Somers, Desmond, Gilbert Farquhar, 
Percy tell, J. Tresahar, Leouard Boyne ; Mesdames Harriet Jay, Marsden, 





Pre der, at 71 a es Any ~ yselle, 
receded, led, at 7 5, by a Comedietta, 
PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Managers, Miss A@NrS CoNSULLO and Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 
TO-NIGHT (November 14) wew and original romantic Opera, in two acts, 
writiea by H. HERMAN, composed by KDWARD JONES, entitled 
TUE FAY Vv Fit, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRU 

Every evening, at 9, the Farcical Play, vy Messrs, K, "c s CARTON and 
CECIL KALEIGH, eudled TUE GREAT PINK PEARL, 

Messrs. Edgar Brace, Marius, Groves, Denison, Caffrey, Harcourt, 
jirardot, Cautiey, Parry, By owland, Traill; Mesdames Compton, Florencs 
decks, Go'duey, Brooke, ‘Dacre 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE “CASTING VOTE. 


a Ls hl 
QGTRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and M « , Mrs. SWAN 
Every eveuing, at 6.15, 
OUR AMERICAN CCUSIN. 
- Messrs, Lytton Sothern, Yeesdale, C. Clarke, H. Crouch, K. Purdon, 
Ro hsay, Macoamara, Wilfred, Johm &. Clarke; M-sdames Buckstone, 
Aravld, Hudspeth, &c. 
Preceded, ut 7.30, by THE MARRIED RAKE. 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr J. i. TOOLE, 
_. Under thea direction of Mr. WittiAM Duck and 
Miss LWERETTA LAWKENCE, 
BEvery evening, at 3,20, a new Farcical Comedy, entitled 
ON ’CHANGE, 
ONLY ONCE MORE, 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Evcry evening, at 9, the successful Farcical Con.edy, 


LOOSE TILES 
Preceded, at 8, by 





Preceded, at 8. by 





CUPIb's ME *SENGEK. 


Messrs, ‘Bhomas Thorne, E. W. Gardiner, &. M, Robson, F. Grove, J. 
Wheatman, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames Sophie Larkin, Kat; Phillips, MA 





Giffard, L. Peach, and Kate Korke, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 30s. 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS. By C. Waldstein, M.A., Phil.D., Reader in 


Classical Archzeology in the University of Cambridge. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY ARABIA. By W. Robertson Smith, 


M.A., LL.D., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE DESPATCHES of EARL GOWER, English Ambassador at Paris from 


June, 1790, to August, 1792. _To which are added the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Monro, and the Diary of Viscount Palmerston in France during July and 
August, 1791. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer. 


SOPHOCLES.—THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, ‘Com- 


mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 








Part I—THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, | Part Il.-THE OEDIPUS COLONEUS. [Nearly ready. 
TRAVELS in NORTHERN ARABIA in 1876 and 1877. By Charles M. Doughty, 
of Gonville and Caius College. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. (Jn the press. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“FROM SHAKESPEARE to POPE’’: an Inquiry into the Causes and 


Phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, Critical Notes, and 


Archeological Tlustrations, by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8v0, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of 


CAMBRIDGE. By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to the Present Time, and Edited by JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of '[rinity College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT MARBLES in GREAT BRITAIN. By Prof. 


ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A.M. FENNELL, Litt.D., late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo, roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 


THE TYPES of GREEK COINS. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., F.S.A., Disney 


Professor of Archaeology. With Sixteen Autotype Plates, containing Photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. Imp. 4to, cloth extra, £1 11s. 6d.; 
roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 


M.TULLII CICERONIS AD M. BRUTUM ORATOR. A Revised | A CATALOGUE of BOOKS and PAPERS on PROTOZOA, 


Text, Edited, with Introductory Essays and with Critical and Explanatory | CCELENTERATES, WORMS, and certain smaller Groups of Animals, pub- 
Notes, by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, | lished during the years 1861-1883. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A., 
and Public Orator. Demy 8vo, 16s, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the FRENCH M. TULLI CICERONIS do BATURS Dees Lea TA56. 




















RENAISSANCE. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
Ae 7 ts ; ’ ’ Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London; together with a New 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | Collati on of goveral of the English MSS. by Jt. SW. AINSON, M. ‘A. 

A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With Introductions | Seg SS Se 2 eee» Ween " 
and Annotations by E. 8S. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and | M. T. CICERONIS de AMICITIA. Edited by J.S. Reid, Litt.D., 
Caius College. (In the press. | Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Oaius College, Cambridge. New Edition, 


vith Additions. 3s. 6d. 
0 : wit. . : 
THEE itis Temasletion at Notes by FT ADD EL poeeieorcomeyCouts, |M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR de SENECTUTE. Eiited by 
and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL D.. Law Lecturer of St. John’s College, | J. 8. REID, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
——— NEW EDITION by BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Crown | wos]. CICERONIS pro P. CORNELIO SULLA ORATIO. Edited 
e. by J. S. REID, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in the LITERARY RELATIONS of ENGLAND with yw TULLII CICERONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM et MALORUM 





GERMANY in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ByC.H. ee oy LIBEL QUINQUE. Be Sg ~ “pee and Explained. bees —, 
- | ; 1S 8. , Litt.D. 3 vols. n the press. 
RHODES ig ANGTENE TOMES. Csi Tor, MAL Wi i raetia gear nay ee” "th mga 
THE, INFLUENCE of the ROMAN LAW op the LAW of” fips tai thatie "aids Qa 
ssay for . By T.E.§ N, | : : 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. DEMOSTHENES against ANDROTION and against TIMO- 
. ‘ 3. i i IAM 
DIOPHANTOS of ALEXANDRIA: a Study in the History of Greek  WAVTE'M.A‘Inte Professor of Grecke University College London. Grown 
=. By t- L. HEATH, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 8vo, 7s. 6d. = tlhe ened iat nant ee 
ong hie NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES 
A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOG ANTS. -H. NES, 
RE nt Ogee oe LOGY of PLANTS. By SH: Vines, | -opHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition. With 


D . C. a .D., LL.D., f t 
A HISTORY of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY,| —_iwex is the University of Glasgow. vis. ds nh” nD Profeesor ° 


Paar AITOPAARE AGROB AONE Ge PLUTARCWTS LIVES ofthe, GRAGORT With Tokay 
' : * | Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. a 
A SHORT HISTORY of GREEK MATHEMATICS. By J. Gow, p VERGILII MARONIS GEORGICON LIBRI I., I. Edited, 


he ST ae ey Coenen: aN Sey, Oe, S. with Notes, by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 

A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. so agers : 
By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Preelector in Chemistry of | THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By the Rev. E. Thring, 
Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo, 15s. M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham School. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 





Complete Catalogues post-free on application. 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY anp SON, Camsripce University Press WAREHOUSE, AVE Marta LANE. 
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